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The truth about 


THINK Mr. Chuter Ede, who 
“™ accuses me of mis-stating the 
sues raised by atomic civil defence, 
Will realise that in less urgent cir- 
Cumstances I would much preter not 
to try to deal with them in a two- 
Page leaflet, designed to be as pre- 
Vocative as possible. 


? ) , Personally, I dislike political squibs on 
if one of} factua) issues. But the situation seems to 
gamble, Me so grave that I ought to take any legiti- 
hope ° Mate means cf bringing it home to the 
nstantly Public. — 
TY oll Let us be clear how far I accept the 
he crude Claims which are made on behalf of Cuil 
stly pos= efence, 
ns know Sir Ernest Rock Carling has recently 
orld war Said that if bombs, atomic or orthodox, are 
rhich, ™ Gropped in Britain, all of us must de our 
ea t to limit their effects on a basis of 
enslave Knawledze and calmness. Nobody would 
if we Sontest that view. At the same time, the 
it ui Statistics given by him, and by Mr. Chuter 
t ig no Ede himself, make it perfectly clear upon 
Y using What scale and in what circumstances we 
the “ed Might expect ciyilian casualties to cceur. 
en J - 
col WHAT WOULD SURVIVE? 
whl 
to in Scientists and doctors who are asked to 
anniht £0-Operate in limiting these casualties can 
“est do their duty by dealing with straight- 
» before Torward precautions—I am not opposed to 
ils is t2 that work. 
rat is # But it becomes clear from every publi- 
despa cation of their results that while most of 
validity, us would survive atomic attacks on a sus- 
is, that tained scale, Britain as a culture-pattern 
of at could not. 
T theif Air raids, particularly air raids with 
yk, wit | atomic weapons, have cultural, economic 
onus | 8nd social repercussions beyond their im- 
- Wj Mediate effects. I have heard of no pre- 
fautions etfective against these. 
The statement that most English towns 
time, t? Might well be destroyed within the first few 
cons ji) days of an atomic war is not an alarmist 
re deck 4antasy—it represents the probable social 
wrong fffect of between ten and twelve atomic 
of com T} bombs of the obsolete pattern, delivered 
it mus ii ver a period of 7 to 14 days. This, as | 
ter evils have ‘pointed out, would represent 500,000 
ted. Wsualties, the total destruction of 30 to 
first ie square miles of city and severe damage 
roune= '0-a further 30 to 40 square miles. 
1 smal Ss : ah 
easy uppose that after this damage, with- 
filed 4) OUt any additional bombardment by 
- childs j| Orthodox weapons, the war were to be 
of -the Won by our Allies: would Mr. Ede sug- 
theif — Best that Britain would have proved de- 
if any 4 ‘ensible in any coherent sense of the 
for the | term ? 
of I 9) Most of us would still be here, though 
r relict — 1 Sbout an eighth of us would be homeless or 
preez? | th lamaged premises — the existence of 
alone bes country as an economic entity would 
f ott | over, 
ae DELETED FROM THE HANDBOOK 
ion = 
he | agit promised indiscriminate reprisals 
acticah | Whiest Russia and the rest of Europe, on 
5 week- Ich our present defence policy relies so 
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i heavily, would make the situation worse, 
Dog better, 


: We do not even need to invoke the 
long-term biological effects of radiation. 

‘etails of which, judging by the para- 

‘sTaph-numbers, were deleted trom the 
Sfficial handbook for fear of c ausing 
“arm, to see exactly how far present-day 
Passive defence can avail us in attemp- 
Ng to preserve our civilisation. 


fan Not joining issue with Mr. Ede be- 
Van, .2t is his duty to limit the effects of 

Mdopp t Taids which occur—my-duty as a 
ctor is the same. - 


hat has occurred is this—the exagger- 
| 8try Gloating of our Allies over the de- 
larmee nes’ of atomic warfare has 

hich the British public to the point at 
i they question whether such warfare 
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M4 thwhile: 


s) Mr. Ede’s propaganda is 
“o redress the balance and prove to 
that it may be. As allies of a power 
Mother Ud survive atomic war against 
here j bower which could also survive it, 
% “eh Strong pressure by those who wish 
tig eein this alliance to minimise the 
he her Britain runs. This attempt has 
Baingt 3 weight of scientific evidence 
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AN ANAESTHETIC 


Britain’s danger 


Last week we published Dr. Alex Com fort’s reply to the Home Secretary’s 
description of his leaflet on Civil Defence as “ t 
subject again this week, re-emphasising his assertion that the CD propaganda 
is trying to minimise the effects of atomic warfare. 


subversive.” He returns to the 


situated as we are, defensive war is not a 
practical policy. 

The opinions of scientists that the casual- 
ties in such a war might be substantially 
reduced by air raid precautions do not affect 
the main issue. 


There is a real danger that Civil De- 
fence will become a public anaesthetic 
and a substitute for the realisation of the 
implications of our present foreign poli- 
cy. And I decline to be party to the 
institution of first-aid drill! which is de- 
signed to make us accept the position of 
an indefensible and expendable aircraft- 
carrier for the United States. 


Mr. Ede recently declined to admit to 
this country aliens who, he thought, might 
endanger the country’s safety and the Brit- 
ish way of life. If he is genuinely con- 
cerned to reduce the atomic bomb hazard, 
he will apply the same criteria to the 
United States Air Corps. 

The risk to Britain produced by the pres- 
ence of these aliens, however much we may 
welcome them as individuals, has been very 
fully underlined by events in the Far East 
and by the present tone of American policy. 

Apart from any other consideration, 
public reaction to Mr. Truman’s atom- 


(Continued on back page) 


GERMAN 
VOTERS AGAINST 
REARMAMENT 


TINUE British Press has at last taken 
notice of the strong and growing 
resistance of Germans towards, a_remili- 
tarisation imposed by the diplomatic and 
economic pressure of Atlantic Powers. 
The results of local elections in Hesse, 
Wurttemberg and Baden were analysed by 
Mr. Robert Waithman, News - Chronicle 
correspondent in Washington, under the 
heading “German vote against rearmament 
startles U.S.” 
held on Nov. 22, ended with a similar defeat 
of Dr. Adenauer, who tried to commit Ger- 
many to rearmament without consent of the 


“Bundestag” (Parliament). © Germany’s 
example shows that public opinion can pre- 
vent “arms drives” by democratic methods 
(Reports on protest meetings and petition 
organised by our German friends were pub- 
oe in PN on Oct. 18 and 20, Nov. 10 and 
17). 


The scurrilous theories of Mr. Churchill 
and Lord Vansittart on the “ criminal race 
of ‘Huns’ and ‘butcherbirds’" have been 
smashed by the revolt -of the ordinary Ger- 
man people against re-militarisation. Noth- 
ing can prove better the true spirit of Ger- 
many than the report of Mr. Kenneth Ames 
in the Daily Mail (Nov. 24) which should 
niin read by pacifists and their opponents 
alike. 


os 


... Popular approval of rearmament 
or of any German contribution, material 
or financial, is negligible in West Ger- 
many. And it seems that nobody has 
told the Allied chiefs this. 

“ Kurt Schumacher, a_ fiery Socialist 
leader with a backing of 7,000,000 voters, 
has said: ‘ We will combat any increase of 
financial burden on German taxpayers. If 
more Allied troops are put here it is 
purely for the defence of Western Europe 
and not us. They must bear the full 
cost.” 

“In Dusseldorf a convention of Evan- 
gelical Church dignitaries headed by ex- 
U-boat captain Pastor Martin Niemoller, 
passed a_ resolution stating that the 
Church would ‘under no circumstances 
countenance Germans fighting against 
Germans.’ ” 

As reported by Sunday Times on Nov. 
5, General Marshall (author of Marshall 
Aid) will arrive in London at the beginning 
of December to discuss defence and re- 
armament problems in connection with the 
Atlantic Pact. ‘The final decision on Ger- 
many’s re-armanent will be taken at a 
Conference of Foreign Ministers in Brus- 
sels in the middle of December. 

_If our pacifist friends “n Germany con- 

tinue their efforts against ve-militarisation, 

and for political, neutralisation of Germany 
| there will be less danger of “devastated 
cities. 

The vote against re-armament shows that 
(Continued on back page) 


Local elections in Bavaria, | 


the Korean war. 
expressions of opinion 


It is clear that Mr. Attlee has gone 
to Washington with a virtually un- 
animous mandate from all sections 
of opinion in this ccuntry. 


His mission is unmistakably one of inter- 
vention. And it is clear, if not officially 
uttered, that he is expected to make a firm 
assertion of certain conditions of Britain’s 
further support for American policy in the 
East. 

Among those conditions are undoubtedly 
the prevention of. war with China, the for- 
bidding of the bombing of Manchuria and 
the opening of negotiations with Peking. 


Mr. Churchill’s support 


Most convincing of these signs of the 
unanimity of opinion was Mr. Churchill’s 
support. Of this, Richard Crossman, MP, 
writing in the Sunday Pictorial, says: 


“No one ... should fail to acknowledge 
the role of Mr. Churchill in these critical 
hours. Since Fulton the Conservative party 
has been the devoted supporter of the 
American plan for the world-wide military 
encirclement of Communism and_ the 
treating of the new China as a Communist 
pariah... 


“But this week, he (Mr. Churchill) 
backed the Government’s policy of peace by 
eenciliation and bluntly denounced Mac- 
Arthur’s disastrous offensive beyond the 
korean ‘ waist-line.’ ” 


Study the Chinese viewpoint 


One of the most welcome signs of a con- 
ciliatory spirit was a middle-page article in 


the Sunday Observer by O. M. Green, 
headed, ‘‘How It May Look To The 
Chinese.” 


He points out that in any case the Chinese 
were conditioned to fear and suspicion of 
the West by historic experience. 

For three generations this “ old and proud 
nation, the largest on earth, with a history 
longer than Europe’s, with an unsurpassed 


“And our defence is sure” 


Leaders otf Manchester churches have 
been asked by the Corporation to support 
an appeal for Civil Defence volunteers at 
all church services in the city on Sunday, 
December 3 

The request is being made at the insti- 
gation of the Home Office regional head- 
quarters in Manchester. 

Manchester now has 1,126 volunteers, but 
| wants 14.000. 


R. W. SORENSEN, M.P. 


A correction 
The statement which appeared on this 
page last week under the heading “ Put 
Labour Ideals Into Operation” was wrong- 
ly attributed to R. W. Sorensen, MP, from 
whom q letter appears on page & The 


statement was made by Diane E. Noakes. 


THREEPENCE 


C.D. PROPAGANDA Discussion is unavoidable 
East:& West must meet 


HERE is little doubt now that an overwhelming opinion in Britain 

is. firmly against a war with China. 

that it favours drawing a line in Korea well away from the Manchurian 

| border, discussing an agreement with China on that basis, and ending 

Below we briefly summarise a few of the outspoken 

to this effect which have had widespread 
endorsement from all sides during the past week. 


There is scarcely less doubt 


culture and an imperial tradition,” had 
been “ treated like backward ‘ natives' on 
their own soil. 


“As a result, unbounded mistrust of 
the foreigner became the deepest collec- 
tive feeling of the whole nation.” 


That is the background, he says, which 
determines Chinese relations to the out- 
side world, and in any case it would have 
taken much goodwill, patience and time to 
convince China—particularly a Communist 
China—that the West meant her no tll. 


Justifiable suspicions 


But recent events, he points out, have 
confirmed China’s worst suspicions. 


The refusal of the UN majority to re- 
cognise Peking, America’s continued re- 
cognition of the Chiang regime which 
had heen repudiated by practically the 
whole nation, and the USA’s neutralisa- 
tion of Formosa, which had been pro- 
mised to China in Cairo and Potsdam— 
these appeared final proof of the West's 
aggressive intentions. 


It is certain, says Mr. Green, that the 
Chinese felt sincerely within their rights in 
preparing to invade, Formosa and_ that 
America’s interdiction could only appear as 
a hostile act.” 


The article ends with a plea for a supreme. 
effort to end this “tragedy of errors, un- 
founded mutual suspicions and mutual mis- 
understanding of aims and motives,” and 
to “establish” direct contact between the 
Western Powers and the Chinese Communist 
Government.” 


Silverman’s seven points 


_A Jong letter to the Daily Herald from 
Sidney Silverman, MP, last Thursday ex- 
pressed opinions which were widely en- 
dorsed in public speeches last weekend. 


It was in answer to a Herald leader sug- 
gesting there could be no negotiations until 
Korea had been restored to unity and in- 
dependence by UN forces. 


Mr. Silverman attacked this suggestion 
by the seven points, briefly as folows: 


_ 1. Korea has never been both united and 
independent within living memory. 


2. To continue war for the purely poli- 
tical purpose of unifying the country is 
no more justified than the original ag- 
gression for the same purpose. 


3. Force from without can unify Korea, 
but not make it independent. 


4. Such unity would only last while she 
armed forces remained. 


5. China and Russia could only regard 
a Korea so “unified” as a Western 
Satellite. 


6. It would make Korea 
focus of unrest. 


7. Until China and Russia agree with 
Britain and USA about the conditions of 
unity in Korea, it is better for Koreans_ 
and for the world that it remain divided. 


a permanent 


THE EX-SERVICEMEN’S PROTEST MARCH 
Gentlemen, we are about to create a new Wehrmacht. 
attend to your gratuities and pensions later. 


TO BONN 
I shall have to 
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~ ‘The hope of the situation, therefore, lies 


ie the basis of force. 
daily more obvious, force is inevitably a 
| _» disintegrator, not an adhesive. 
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A CHANCE FOR 
SANITY 


BREERE are quite enough solemn 
warnings going around about 
the seriousness of the situation, so 
we propose instead to suggest that it 
may be just ag true to say it is more 
hopeful. It may, indeed, be one of 
those situations which ‘“ had to get 
worse in order to get better.” 


There certainly has been more realism and 
commonsense in the Press and in Parlia- 
ment during the past week than at any time 
since the cold war began. 


The phrase “ drifting to war” is by no 
means as true as it was. For the British 
Government, we doubt if it is now true at 
all. Indeed, it almost looks as if the 
Government has decided at last to dig its 


heels in. 
* 


For the past few days thousands of people 
who unti! now have unquestioningly 
accepted the trite and over-simplified ex- 
planations of the Korean war and its con- 
duct and purpose, served out to them by the 
Press and the wireless, have suddenly be- 
come critical, and illusions have been shat- 
tered by the score. 


A drastic change has come over the com- 
monly accepted assumption regarding 
American leadership, and an independent 
national viewpoint has emerged. 


We are not competent to give a sure 
opinion about the effect of current events 
upon the internal political situation in USA. 
But there is no doubt about the effect in this 
country. That unity of all parties which 
we pacifists deplored when Britain fell into 
step behind General MacArthur at the 


beginning of the Korean war, was seen 


again, almost as complete, last week, when 


'Parliament realised that MacArthur had 


gone too far, 


There was justification as well as humour 
in the headline to Tom Driberg’s description 
in Reynolds News of the scene in the House. 
He called it ‘“ Our Independence Day.” 


* 


On another page we give a brief sum- 
mary of some ot the opinions expressed 
over Jast week-end by leading politicians. 
With this body of opinion behind him Mr. 
Attlee should not find it too difficult to take 
the firm line which is clearly expected of 
him by both his own party and the 
Opposition. 

We cannot imagine any doubt on his part 
that if Britain were to become involved in 
a full-scale war against China there would 
be thereafter no Labour Party worth lead- 
ing. Jt would go back to its beginnings, but 
without the hopes it had then. 


But we do not believe any fears of that 
sort disturb him. Britain is in a better posi- 
tion now than it ever has been to exert 
moral pressure upon the USA. For thanks to 
MacArthur’s criminal irresponsibility, 
Britain’s wisdom in demanding the admis- 
sion of the Peking Government to the 
Security Council, and America’s stupidity 
in refusing it, have now been proved be- 
yond argument by events. 


* 
We do not attach much moral signifi- 


cance to this turn of current opinion, which 
may be largely attributable to fear. There 


‘is nothing admirable in questioning the 
’ morality of a difficult course of action which 
‘was not questioned while it looked com- 
| paratively easy. 


It does not indicate any weakening of the 
belief in military force as the 
means to preserving peace, nor any repudia- 


‘tion of that one-sided assumption of recti- 


tude which is the most dangerous factor in 


’ the whole world situation. 


But fear of consequences does at least 
open the way to a reconsideration of mili- 


tary force as a means to security, and pro- 


vides a new incentive to the calmer discus- 


sion of real issues. 


MacArthur’s action in defying the United 


_ Nations is not simply an example of one 


man’s madness, It is an example of the 
fact that military force cannot be controlled. 
eg is not an exception. He is the 
rule. 


in the possibility that these truths may be 
grasped. Events are proving that there can 
be no such thing as “ United” nations on 
For, as is becoming 


T looks for all the world as if 

General MacArthur were trying 
his hardest to make it impossible for 
the United Nations to prevent the 
war in Korea from developing into 
the third world war. 

On Saturday, Dec. 2, the day before Mr. 


Attlee was to fly to Washington to im- 
press President Truman with the greater 


moderation of the British and _ other 
Western European viewpoints, two days 
after the Americans themselves had 


dropped their Lake Success resolution ac- 
cusing the Chinese of outright aggression 
in favour of an earlier and milder one 
calling upon them to withdraw their troops 
from Korea, at a time when the idea of a 
neutralised buffer area between the Korea 
battle-line and Manchuria could be ex- 
pected to gain some ground, and on the 
very day when it became known that 
Pandit Nehru thought the situation so 
grave that he was reported to have said 
to an American newspaperman “unless 
there is a miracle, there is no hope ”"—on 
that day General MacArthur released a 
statement containing the words “a state 
of undeclared war now exists between the 
Chinese Communists and the United 
Nations Forces.” 


The militarist assumes dictatorship 


TT was the second, if not the third, state- 

ment by the General within a few weeks 
the wording of which suggests that he 
considers himself entitled, whenever he 
feels inclined, to speak as the supreme 
arbiter of United Nations thought, decision 
and action; and it was a statement as out- 
rageous to the decencies and dignity of 
Lake Success debates as the wildest tirade 
ever perpetrated by a litigant while his 
case is sub judice. It was a statement 
amounting to irresponsibility multiplied by 
political imbecility. 

When even Winston Churchill preaches 
caution, bellicosity must be out of place; 
and anyver at having been made to look a 


fool is a poor substitute for clarity of 
thought. 
After a first over-optimistic prophesy 


about the complete defeat of the Com- 
munists, which was promptly ridiculed by 
events, General MacArthur hit the head- 
lines a second time, a very short while 
ago, with the confident declaration that the 
United Nations military operations would 
be over before Christmas. 

Hence, no doubt, his frothing fury at 
finding himself ridiculed again when 
Chinese Communist forces, at first re- 
ported 200,000 in strength, and more re- 
cently said to total 500,000, reversed the 
whole Korean picture. 


Seldom is silliness so obvious 


THE uninformed layman must be for- 
given if he simply thinks that either 


by ROY SHERWOOD 


General MacArthur is a poor strategist for 
having ventured upon his latest offensive 
in the face of the implied Chinese Com- 
munist threat, or that his intelligence ser- 
vices must be extraordinarily inefficient. 

General MacArthur, impervious to either 
of these thoughts, lashed out with the 
dangerous declaration on which the now 
dropped American resolution was _ based: 
that Communist China had committed a 
brazen act of aggression against Korea. 

It is not unheard-of for a public figure to 
make a_ silly statement under _ stress. 
But it does not happen often that the 
silliness is quite so obvious on the very 
surface as it is in this case. If the Chinese 
had marched into Southern Korea, rein- 
forcing the aggression of the Northern 
Koreans, the accusation could have stood. 
But they did nothing of the kind. They 
marched into a part of Korea plainly be- 
longing to the now “invaded” north, in 
which they must be presumed to be as 
welcome as anyone coming to a_house- 
holder’s assistance when he is threatened 
by an outside attack. 

There is more substance in the charge 
that this is aggression against the United 
Nations, but that is more or less invali- 
dated by the fact that Communist China 
has been unjustly kept out of the organi- 
sation. Can any club enforce its rules on 
a non-member? Obviously, in two even- 
tualities only: by superior force, which 
puts an end to moral obligation, or by 
common consent—in this case non-existing. 


Neither side can believe the other 


A LL that has happened could be foreseen 
+* as likely to happen, and was so fore- 
seen, as soon as the 88th Parallel was 
crossed by the United Nations Forces, 

But no one in authority bothered to pay 
due regard to the inevitable Chinese re- 
action to this close approach of anti- 
Communist troops to Chinese territory. 
The high-handedness of that equalled the 
purblind insolence of the refusal to admit 
Mao Tse-tung’s Government to membership 
of, the United Nations. And, with these 
two related facts, we are brought face to 
face with the simple truth about al! the 
world’s present difficulties: for years past 
the two halves of the world have ceased 
to respect each other or, in any circum- 
stances, to believe each other. 

So Russia can mobilise five hundred 
million people into signing a peace reso- 
lution, and all that happens is that rela- 
tions with the West grow worse because 
the West sees only Trojan Horse treachery 
in that assurance of goodwill. And the 
United Nations can declare, and declare 
again, that they have no designs on 
Chinese territory and no hostile intentions 
against Mao Tse-tung’s regime, and the 
Chinese remain coldly disbelieving. 

Because both sides are quite sincere in 


Commentary 


their disbeliefs, it would not be a bad thing 
if there were a complete change in all the 
personnel which represents them when they 
meet. 


? 
Americans who justify Russian fears 


WE have no means of judging to. what 

* calamitous extent the war spirit 35 
progressing on the other side. But we 
know something of what it is doing ™ 
America. 

On Nov. 29, Senator Millard Tydings, the 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Conimittee, hinted that tentative military 
plans for Korea included the use of thé 
atomic bomb. Senator Olin Johnston was 
more outspoken. He said simply that 


General MacArthur should be given the 


go-ahead ” to drop atom bombs in Korea 
and Manchuria. 


The New York Daily News and the Daily — 


Mirror, on Nov. 30, demanded that he be 
given outhority to bomb Manchuria; 4? 
the New York Herald Tribune said that the 
United States “might be forced to act 
according to military necessity without e% 
plicit instructions from the United 
Nations.” 

General MacArthur himself, in an e* 


clusive interview with the United States” 


News and World Report, complained 
“the enormous handicap, without prece; 
dent in military operations, of Unite 
Nations restrictions against unlimited pul 
suit of the Chinese Communists and aerial 
attacks on their Manchurian bases.” 

Unless we are to take the General for 
mad enough to imagine that the Chinesé 
should accept this as a sort of super 
concession to himself, he must, therefor 
be advocating the extension of the preseDt 
hostilities into full-seale war with China 
If he accepts that, we ean hardly insult 
his intelligence so thoroughly as to believé 
that he has not drawn the inevitable com 
sequence: war also with Russia, in othe 
words the third world war to be fought of 
two fronts, in Europe and in Asia’ 


The two kinds of mind 


WeE all know that there are peoples 

Y particularly among the militarist® 
who believe in the inevitability of the thiré 
world war and think the present a bettet 
time for it than the future, when Russl@ 
progress in means of the “new” kind ® 
warfare may constitute another factor ™ 
her favour. General MacArthur has a pe?” 
fect. right to share this opinion. We mai 
even grant that, arguing from non-pacifist 
principles and tenets, there is a lot to 
said in its favour. é 

But nothing is more certain or half 
clear as the fact that a general who holds 
these views lacks the very fundamentals 
of the kind of mentality required in an¥ 
man entrusted with authority to speak and 
act for the United Nations. A war mitt 
is one thing; a United Nations mind 
another. 


PEACE THROUGH POWER —OR VISION? 


E have reached a decisive 

crisis in the Korean war and 
no Jess in human history, for that 
crisis is closely linked with trends of 
profound world significance. 


We may be on the brink of the third world 
war. On the other hand we are at the gate- 
way of a new constructive era which, if 
entered, might herald the age of peace. 


Within the last few days events have 
occurred which open the way to destiny- 
determining action along two entirely 
opposite routes. 

The intervention of Chinese troops has 
upset the balance-of military power between 
two big blocs, and challenges the authority 
and prestige of the United Nations, and 
in particular of General MacArthur and 
the US, which may render difficult the end- 
ing of the Korean “ episode.” 


The question of prestige apart, the issue 
that is now emerging is whether the UN 
should “have it out”? with Russia now, or 
postpone the big decision until it has raised 
its military power to a point which would 
make a major war too hazardous a venture 
for Russia to risk. 

Opinion in Britain, from Left to Right, 
is in favour of the latter course. But the 
really important question is whether the 
interim thus gained might be used to solve 
the deeper problems involved in_ this 
gigantic ideological conflict which rages. 


* 


One is amazed at the assumptions which 
lie behind the policy of the UN. 


It is assumed that re-armament within 
the UN would proceed more rapidly and on 
a bigger scale than within the Communist 
bloc. But with what justification ? There 
is no reason to believe that at the end of the 
three or four year interim, the relative 
strength of the two blocs would be much 
different from what it is today. 


Another assumption is that the Com- 
munist bloc is alone guilty of aggression. 


Yet throughout the Far East it is held 
that the intervention in Korea of the UN, 
and especially of the USA is a continuation 
of U.S. intervention in the internal affairs 
of China in the interests of Chinese reac- 
tion, and against the social liberation move- 
ment which has been in operation ever since 
the revolution of Sun Yet Sen, 


+ By Wilfred Wellock 


In these circumstances, to look for a Rus- 
sian recantation of her faith as the sole hope 
of avoiding war, is to render war inevitable. 
On that basis, power is the only hope—a 
power which will seal the doom of civilisa- 
tion. 


Our choice is between a war of attrition 
and racial extinction, and a_ creative 
revolution. 


And the basis of such a revolution has 
been laid before Parliament during the 
last few days, even while Chinese forces 
were marching into Korea, and Western 
States were plotting new military expan- 
sion programmes. 


I refer to the White Paper issued last 
week, and described to the House by Mr. 
Gaitskell on Nov. 28. 


It gives details of the decisions reached 
at Colombo earlier in the year with respect 
to the extended Colonial economic develop- 
ment plan for South and South-East Asia, 
for an area which embraces a population 
of 570 millions—one quarter of the world's 
population—and involves an expenditure of 
£1,868,000,000 to be spread over a six-year 
period. Moreover, it is capable of being 
copied by other countries in the area should 
they so desire. 


A striking feature of this plan is that it 
is founded on an agro-industrial village 
economy, in formulating which India has 
played an important part. Commending 
this plan in an admirable leading article, 
“ Hope in Asia,” the Manchester Guardian 
(Nov. 29, 1950) stated: 


“This concern for the peasants had 
emerged partly because they now have the 
vote, and partly, it seems, because of the 
continuing influence of Mr. Gandhi. Much 
of Gandhism may now be fading out, but 
not Gandhi’s emphasis on the maintenance 
of village life and his preference for 
decentralised and small-scale industry. 
Mr. Gandhi is really part author of the 
present report.” 


This is big news, and in it lies great hope 
for the East and possibly for the whole 
world. Were Britain to concentrate on 
making this scheme work and on applying 
its principles over the widest possible area 
of the Far East, also on drawing the mind 
of the world to its significance and giving 
it preference over her military programmes, 


the world’s outlook might be revolutionise? 
inside five years. 


_In an article which appeared in PN (A¥g; 
25, 1950) entitled “ After Korea—What * 
I wrote: 


“What is immediately wanted is i 
rational development programme for al 
the impoverished areas of the earth -*” 


The aim should be to establish an economy 
which has regard to Eastern values; a 
man’s spiritual as well as his materié 
needs. This might mean the establisP” 
ment of an  agro-industrial  villag® 
economy on the lines of the Gandhist 
economy. It would constitute a sou 
peace economy.” 


Let us demand: 


1. The drawing of a halting line acros® 
Korea NOW. 


2. The stopping of the Korean war NOW: 

. The courageous adoption of the 
Colombo Report NOW. ; 

- That Britain assert her independent? 
of mind and action NOW. 


P. A. Y. E. ' 


[THE other day an envelope addressed 
me was placed gingerly on my des 
a colleague who probably feared the 
of the slaves of old who brought bad ne! 
to the tyrant. For it was marked “ Inoo™ 
Tax.” 1 


Opening it with customary calmness. 
found it was a reader’s income-tax mh the 
forwarded to me at her request throug 
kind offices of Mr. Gaitskell. : 


So shines a good deed in @& 
world. It is pleasant to think of the int 


Revenue department being used oe We 


fate 


augmenting the income of beard plough ; 


shall hear of swords being used 
ing next! ou 
But I mention it to remind yeu that tut 
need not wait for the Treasury to ia 
income. You can tax it yourself @ 


and a plain envelope be) EDITOR | 


Contributions since November 28° od. ~ 


Total for 1950: £2,218 15s. 114. 
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Please make cheques, 6tt.s i 
Peace News Ltd., @ addr 4 
Vera Brittain, Treasurer, *° 
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sian fears 


THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
DEBATE 


By our Parliamentary Correspondent 


HE announcement of Mr. Attlee’s visit to President Truman provided 
a heartening finish to the two-day debate on foreign affairs in the 


Debate had been 
opened by Mr. Bevin and it must have been 
a sad disappointment to those who had 
hoped that the events in Korea would have 
shocked the House of Commons into dis- 
playing the kind of statesmanship which 
might do something to reassure anxieties 


Mr. Bevin certainly did make an appeal 
for the utmost seriousness and sense of 
But the first day’s speeches 
which followed his, revealed, as well as the 
legitimate differences between Members on 
each side of the House, a distressing in- 
ability to rise to the seriousness of the 
Mr. Eden’s speech, was generally 
regarded as more forceful and impressive. 
It voiced the views, probably, of some mem- 
bers of both sides of the House when he 
said that Mr. Bevin should have been more 
explicit about the Government’s intentions 
following the recent developments in Korea. 


His hope that there would be no “sharp 
shooting under our breath” at General 
MacArthur, however, was not fulfilled. 


In that respect it was significant that Mr. 
Bevin had thought it necessary to assure 
the House quite early that General Mac- 
Arthur’s objectives were precisely those of 


Silverman’s welcome candour 


Mr. Elwyn Jones could not have been the 
only member of the House who would have 
liked to answer to_the question of whether 
we had been consulted by America before 
China was indicted as guilty of aggression 


These terms seem sadly inappropriate 
to present-day politics and Mr. Silver- 
man’s statement that any nation would 
have done.the same in China’s place is 


Twice within the last few weeks the 
clarity and courage of Mr. Silverman’s con- 
tribution has brought a welcome sense, not 
only of realism, but of stature, to the dis- 
cussion of foreign relationships. 


His remarks on the cancellation of the 
Sheffield Conference struck a note which no 
other critic of the Home Secretary was able 
His speech on the first day of 
this debate was among the last before the 
adjournment and I think more ‘'fembers 
than perhaps would have admitted to it 
must have been glad to finish for the night 


He pointed out—not too soon—that the 


He felt that peace could 


Mr. Armstrong did not think it was pos- 
sible or desirable to reach unanimous agree- 
ment as to how best the standard of living, 
and mental, can be 


raised to a peace level in every country. 


What he believed to be essential to a 
sound, social order and to peace was that 
the individual citizen, who was ultimately 
responsible for his own actions, should not 
be coerced by anyone into doing anything 


Referring to the particular problem of 
Armstrong said that few 
people believed that Ireland could afford 
the extravagance of two governments; bi 
the termination of partition by other mean 
than mutual consent would be foolish. 


Fear being the main cause of the arma- 
ments race, any step that helped to restore 
confidence between the nations ought to 
promote peace, and it was here that Ireland 
could make her most valuable contribution 
to world society by reducing her armed 
forces to the level of an internal police 
force and declaring openly that she will not 
wage war on anyone, even in self-defence. 


A policy of unarmed neutrality involved 
a number of risks, but it would be instru- 
mental in breaking the vicious circle into 
which fear had cast the nations. 


It was often argued that, by holding aloof 
from the Atlantic defence system, Ireland 
was weakening the forces cf freedom, de- 
mocracy and Christianity; but it was be- 
cause of her love of freedom and her respect 
for human beings that she stood aloof from 
war-alliances. . 


Mr. Armstrong believed that war inflic- 
ted more lasting damage on the spirit of 
those who survived than on those who per- 
those who used monstrous 
weapons than on those who suffered from 


War was a crime against human nature; 
a crime against the vast fellowship of kind- 
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r peace, 


ly people in every land. If war preparation 
was banished, there would come a release 
of energy, wealth and good will, that pover- 
ty,and hardship would be conquered, disease 
would be controlled and men would find the 
means and leisure to study and pursue the 
arts of peace. 


United Nations Organisation was not a 
weapon in the cold war, or even an ‘rstru- 
ment to spread democracy, but an attempt 
by the nations to organise peace and *o pre- 
vent by collective security the conflict of 
political ideas and national interests which 
might wreck world civilisation. 

But General MacArthur, he said, by 
going beyond the 38th Parallel, had 
brought the whole world to the brink of 
a catastrophe because he did not know 
when to stop. 

If he had stopped there, wth the power to 
go further, we should have been morally, as 
well as militarily, in the strongest possible 
position. As it was we had no nswer to 
those who said this was merely an attempt 
by the Western bloc to provide itself with 
new bases. Mr. Silverman ended an impres- 
sive speech by saying that the Prime Mini- 
ster had now an opportunity unique in his- 
tory; he might save the civilisa‘ion of the 
world. 


China was ready for discussion 


Another Labour speaker, Mr. Mikardo, 
made it quite clear that he did not believe 
that General MacArthur was above criti- 
cism in the House of Commons. He was, 
he said, the servant of the United Nations, 
on which this Government was represented, 
and the Government itself was responsible 
to the House. 

Realising, as he did, that members must 
speak with discretion and a sense of re- 
sponsibility, he yet felt at liberty to say 
that, as a layman, it appeared to him that 
as the Chinese had withdrawn their forces 
and released some prisoners they had been 
ready for a discussion of the position. 
Instead of this, General MacArthur had 
launched a full scale attack. 


Churchiii’s reajism 


The second day of the debate opened with 
a speech by Mr. Churchill, on his 76th birth- 
day, which was described by a Member as 
one of the greatest of his career. 

He certainly showed himself a realist 
in saying that he had hoped the United 
Nations advance would have stopped at 
the waist line of Korea, and thatethe 
United Nations must do everything pos- 
sible to prevent us becoming entangled 
in war with China. 

Although, he said, Russia had got control 
of half Europe and all China without losing 
a single Russian soldier and she would pro- 
bably not hurriedly change her policy in 
the Far East, he believed that a major 
attack on Europe was not likely in the near 
future. 

The Western Powers should try to reach 
a settlement with Russia while the immense 
superiority of the United States atom bomb 
organisation offset the Russians’ advantage 
in other respects. But our first objective 
must be not to separate ourselves from the 
United States in the slightest degree “in 
action or understanding.” 

Mr. Wyatt, a Labour member who fol- 
lowed Mr. Churchill, said that though some 
felt we should not have gone beyond the | 
38th Parallel, we could not pull out now. | 
But he suggested that if the Chinese with- 
drew their troops we should withdraw ours. 


No support for “aggressor ” charge 


He thought that we should not, as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, support America 
in dubbing China “ aggressor.” In response 
to points raised in tne Debate Mr. Ernest 
Davies reaffirmed the Government’s view 
that China should be represented in UNO, 
though the matter of voting did not arise 
at present. 

By the time Mr. Attlee rose to wind up 
the Debate a crowded house was waiting for 
some such statement as that of his proposed 
visit to be made, and when it came it was 
loudly cheered. The disquiet felt at the 
reported statement by Mr. Truman about 
the atom bomb was allayed by Mr. Attlee’s 
statement that only a political and sot a 
military decision could be taken on this and 
the tension. was certainly relieved. 

The.minds of many people are gcing back 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s flight to Munich, and 
one cannot help feeling that if Mr. Sttlee 
and Mr. Truman followed up their discus- 
sions with a visit to Moscow there might be 
a happier outcome for the world than that 
which followed September 1938. 


Bristol Conference for COs 


QTANLEY SALTER, speaking on 
~ Christian Pacifism at a recent week- 
end Peace Conference for young people at ! 
Friends Meeting House, Broadweir, Bristol, 
stressed the need for a positive Christian 
alternative to the utter horror and ‘utility 
of modern warfare. - 

William Cushnie, secretary of the S uth 
Wales Regional Board of COs, iald how 
pacifists, by making a resolute stand against 
military training, could gain greater res- 
pect and sympathy for their views. 

_At the end of the talks, the conference 
divided up into discussion groups, each 
group reporting its findings to the whole 
gathering. ~ 

The meeting, a correspondent writes, cer- 
tainly achieved its object of presenting to 
young people the fundamental ideals 
Christian pacifism. 
renewed faith and hope. 
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Lancs Anti-militarists’ 


leaflet campaign 


JKOLLOWING a recent house to house dis- 

tribution of 11,000 “Civil Defence” 
leaflets, a sandwich board parade and letters 
to the Press, the Nelson (Lancs.) Anti- 
Militarist Committee held a meeting at the 
Weavers’ Institute. 


There were about 100 peopie present at 
the meeting convened by the Committee, 
wich comprises the local grouns 2f the 
Feace Pledge Union, the Indenendant 
Labour Party, the Wor.d Student Federa- 
tion and Anarchists. 


Among the speakers were Dan Carradice, 
Mat Kavanagh, Richard Bland and Julian 
Pilling. ‘They expressed the view that we 
cannot know: the facts whicn cause any par- 
ticular war in time to weigh up the evi- 
dence, because the facts are falsitied in the 
interests of propaganda. 


“ Boycott war !” they said. “ Our atti- 
tude must be dynamic; flood the jails with 
agitators; refuse to accept alternative ser- 
vice, and be awkward.” 


There was less independence of thought 
among the workers of today and less 
desire for it. However, there was Jess 
support for war though there was a lack 
of solidarity in  anti-militarism. The 
day had come when the workers would 
say to the war-mongers: “Get out of the 
way.” 

Peace was a great adventure. How much 
better to send tractors to Russia as an act 
of faith than to prepare for war. 

Mat Kavanagh said that the idea of 
world government was upheld by many 
pacifists, but in his opinion freedom from 

¢vernment was the only way. The will 
to peace must be cultivated just as the will 
to war had been. 

A tribute was paid to Sydney Silverman, 
MP, for his courageous s‘and in the House 
of Commons over the Sheffield Conference. 

Each person present, few of whom were, 
unfortunately, newcomers to the organisa- 
tions, was handed a leaflet containing details 
of the regular meetings of the local groups. 


CAMBERWELL’S 5,000 


Camberwell Group of the Peace Pledge 
Union have already distributed 5,000 
copies of the Alex Comfort leaflet on Civil 
Defence, among many others. They hope 
to hand out many more by the door-to- 
door method. Over 100,000 have been dis- 
tributed throughout Britain. 


FLYING SAUCER FOR 
HULL AIR SQUADRON 


NOTICE was recently put up in Hull 
University College by the College au- 
thorities asking those interested in the for- 
mation of a University Air Squadron to sign 
their names below. 

For some days it remained conspicuously 
blank. Then some wags scught to remedy 
this by putting up such fictitious names as 
Cupid, Flying Saucer, Messerschmidt, Ted- 
der, ete. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Stu- 
dents’ Union it was unanimously decided 
to return the list of names to the College 
Principal. A further resolution instruc- 
ted the President to inform the Principal 
that the Union would have no part in the 
formation of a squadron in the college, 
and forbade any officer of the Union to 
attend a luncheon given by the authorities 
which several RAF officers were to attend 
to discuss the formation of a squadron. 
While conducted with some hilarity, the 

proceedings of, the meeting left no doubt 
of the solid opposition of the Union to any- 
thing savouring of militarism in the college. 

Much the same attitude was met with 
some months earlier at the London School 


A 
sx 


of Economics. * Space on Union notice 
boards was not granted to recruiting 
posters for the London University Air 
Squadron. 


FoR’s REARMAMENT 
PROTEST 


rPHE Fellowship of Reconciliation has sent 
~~ the following statement to the Prime 
Minister: 

“The Executive Committee of the Fel- 


lowship of Reconciliation expresses con-_ 


cern regarding the developments which 
appear to be directed towards the re- 
arming of Western Germany and Japan. 


We believe this forcing of a policy of — 


militarism to be morally wrong. 


“In Japan this is leading to the appli- ~ 


cation of the national economy to prepara- 


tion for war and the consequent re- 
awakening of the military spirit in a 
people whose Constitution, approved in 
1946 by their Government and by General 
MacArthur, renounced war and refused to’ 
authorise the maintenance of armed 
forces. 

“In Germany it would seem contrary 
to the expressed wishes of certain groups, 
not least those of the German Evangelica] 
Church. : 

“We therefore urge His Majesty’s 
Government to use their good offices to 
effect the discontinuance of developments 
towards the re-arming of Western Cer-— 
many and Japan.” : 
The FoR have also sent a letter to the 


of |Home Secretary endorsing the Manchester - 
All went away with | Guardian’s criticism of the handling of the _ 


Sheffield Congress. 
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Getting us ready for the next war 


THE 


N every land there are powerful 

newspapers spreading hate daily 
and -deliberately on a scale_never 
known before. And the British 
Press, with few honourable excep- 
tions, is now amongst the worst in 
the world, as I shall show. It has 
become a national disgrace. 

As a working journalist myself, I say 
that many newspapers no longer even try to 
be fair or objective about the world situa- 
tion. 

In his autobiography “ My Seven Selves,” 
the famous journalist. Hamilton Fyfe, 
former editor of the Daily Herald, des- 
cribes his experiences as a war correspon- 
dent for the Daily Mail during the 1914-18 
holocaust. 

“The war atmosphere in the Daily Mail 
office,” he writes, ‘was indicated by a re- 
proving cable Marlowe, the editor, sent me 
once when I had mentioned some kindly act 
by enemy soldiers. 

“Nothing wanted,’ he said, ‘ about good, 
kindly, Germans. There are no good Ger- 
mans, but dead Germans.’ ” 


ANGLING THE NEWS 


rPoDAy most journalists are expected to 

give the same “ angle” to news about 
Russians. Any other treatment means that 
matter is not printed. 

The only difference is that there is 
more venom. There are Tory news- 
papers far more hostile to Soviet Russia 
in 1950 than they were to Hitler Germany 
in 1938. 

Not that I have any brief for the Soviet 
government. I have as little time for the 


‘Kremlin commissars as I have for the Wall 


Street millionaires. 

But the British newspaper owners: who 
daily wield their propaganda machines 
against Russia in the name of freedom don’t 
care a tinker’s cuss, to use the Shinwellian 
phrase, about whether Russia is a demo- 
cracy or not. Otherwise their attitude to 
General Franco would be rather different. 


DR. GOEBBELS KNEW 
NO. 


Some newspapers are whipping 
people up to such hysteria that mil- 
lions ot decent people will be ready to 
slaughter when the signal is given, a 
slaughter which will be carried out with 
atom bombs on both sides. 

Lord Ponsonby once said: “In war truth 
is the first casualty.” This should be re- 
stated today to read—‘‘ Before war trath is 
the first casualty.” The deception started 
approximately at the time of Winston Chur- 
chill’s sneeeh at Fulton, USA 

Day after day the stress on anti- 

Communist news is intended to “ condi- 

tion” us along Dr. Goebbels’ well tried 

method: if you “plug” a line often 
enough it eventually gets over. 

This is a kind of Moral Rearmament of 
which Dr. Buchman knows nothing. 


ALLIES AND ENEMIES 


ROM the 1917 revolution in Russia 
right up to 1941 the Russians, accord- 
ing to “our” Press were bearded Bol- 
sheviks who ate babies for breakfast. We 
were misled, particularly about their mili- 
tary strength, so that thousands of British 


PRESS 
WAR 


DRUM 


By Frank Allaun 


soldiers lost their lives because of the under- 
estimation of a potential ally. 

When the Bolshies became our allies on 
June 22, 1941, they changed into heroes and 
angels overnight—which was equally daft. 
Since Hitler was defeated the newspapers. 
have reverted to their previous treatment 
ot Russians, but with even greater bitter- 
ness. 


CORRECTION SUPPRESSED 


NOW for a few quotations from the big 
newspapers. 

On April 9, 1950, an American bomber 

plane was reported to have been shot down 


by Russian fighters near the _ Baltic. 
Washington sent a note to the Russian 
Government. The Russians replied that the 


note was groundless. They said the plane 
was a Flying Fortress photographing Soviet 
defences. 

Front page stories splashed the incident 
for several days. Newspaper editors waxed 
indignant and wrote warlike leaders. 

It appears from an interview with the 
pilot’s widow, reported in two American 
newspapers, the 'fimes-Picayune and the 
New Orleans Item, that she had received a 
letter from her husband before the flight 
telling her how excited he was about the 
fact that he was going on a secret mis- 
sion. Which puts an entirely different light 
on the matter. Clearly it was not a routine 
flight as had been stated. 

Millions of readers in Britain and 
America have never heard of this im- 
portant letter sent by the pilot, because 
most newspapers have taken damn good 
care they didn’t. 

Out of 134 daily and evening papers, 
only two or three printed the facts. The 
others kept their readers in ignorance. 

When the time is ripe and armaments 
are bigger it may be some such “ incident ” 
put over in a big way which will be used 
so ee the world in the third war since 


HEADLINE & STORY CONFLICT 


ON Oct. 18, 1950, the London Evening 
Standard printed the following head- 

line: “ British ship is shelled By Chinese 

Reds.” 

Underneath 
report: 

“ HONGKONG, Wednesday.—The British 
owned freighter Torina was heavily shelled 
by Chinese Nationalist warships while try- 
ing to enter Amoy harbour, off the Chinese 
mainland, it was learned here today.— 
Reuter.” 

So, far from the shelling have been 
done by the Chinese Reds, it was the 
work of the anti-Reds, Chiang Kai-shek’s 
men! The “headline reader,” however, 
will have been given the opposite im- 
pression, 

On July 12 several British newspapers 
had the honesty to report that Syngman 
Rhee’s South Korean forces had slaughtered 
1,200 North Koreans they had _ taken 
prisoner. There were authenticating 


appeared the following 


TABLE 


“There will be roses, 


is to be taken. 


blue coats, red waistcoats, 


' go out. 


water. 
means.” 


lwxuries 1’ 


silver plate. . 


eight champagne coolers.” 


for supper-cum-tea. 


“Fifty locked and sealed iron boxes containing gold and 
. . Sévres china and table linen . 
every size from tiny liqueur glasses to beautifully-cut goblets. 
The gold centre-piece for the main table has five mirrors, two 
candelabra, six vases, eight lion’s feet to be filled with roses, 


“For breakfast he had eaten bread and milk. 
there was an egg he'd saved a fortnight and two rashers of bacon, 
and before he went to bed he proposed to have two slices of toast 


D°’HOTE 


; lilac and carnations—about 3,000 
blooms. They will be used to form huge floral banks and to 
swathe pillars, an ante-room and the ballroom where the dinner 


“ Another plane will fly here tomorrow with food and fruit.” 


“Two hundred and fifty million children throughout the 
world are starving, and in Europe sixty million children in twelve 
different countries are in need of help.” 


“The waiters—one to two guests—will wear gold-braided 
cream-coloured breeches, 
stockings and black shoes with silver buckles.” ; 

“ But when it is raining, William, an old-age pensioner, can’t 
He has three pairs of shoes, and all of them let in the 
The cost of having them repaired is quite beyond his 


white 


“The gown glistened with topaz, gold and silver paillettes 
embroidered in a graduated scalloped design on white duchess 


satin. The bodice also had a thickly encrusted design in silver 
and gold.” 

“The schoolteacher noticed that the girl wore her overcoat 
into the classroom, Enquiry revealed that she had no 
underclothing. Her mother, a widow, received a pension. On 50s. 
a week two people had to live. There was no money for 


. glasses of 


For lunck 


“T’ve had to cut down on groceries this week because I want 
some winter clothing,” he told me.” 


Sources: News Chronicle, Nov. 20, 22; Evening Standard, Nov. 20; Daily 
Graphic, Nov. 22; Peace News, Nov. 18. 


reports from International Red Cross 
observers. 
In four of our national daily papers it 


was not evén mentioned. 


CAREFUL SELECTION OF NEWS 


WY UEN, however, the North Koreans have 

7 committed atrocities they have been 
given tremendous prominence both in the 
pres and, particularly, in the cinema news 
reels. 

Anyone but a fool should know that in 
every war there have been, and will be, 
atrocities, on both sides. 

The British public are being told only 
of those committed by the puppets of 
Zussia. There is little or nothing about 
those inflicted by the pawns of America. 
It is this careful selection of news which 

misleads millions of decent people daily. 


UNPOPULAR OPINION 
SUPPRESSED 


ERE is another example of how the 
news is chosen. 

Mr. Ernest Thornton, general secretary 
of the 150,000 strong United Textile Factory 
Workers’ Association, knows more about 
the Far East both theoretically and at first 
hand than probably any other important 
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SUPPRESSED IN MOST 
BRTHISH NEWSPAPERS 


British trade union leader. He has been 
there twice since the war. 

After his last visit he issued a long report 
in which he stated (Reynold’s News, Aug. 
27, 1950): 

“TI um profoundly convinced that the 
fighting in Korea at present between 
North Koreans and the Americans, will 
have the effect of uniting the Far Eastern 
peoples (except the very small wealthy 
classes) against the Americans, the 
British and the other white races.” 

», Now whether one agrees with Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s views or not and he is a well-known 
member of the Labour Party who takes a 
Centre point of view—that this statement, 
coming at such a time, was “ news.” ? 

Three—and only  three—newspapers 
printed it. If, on the other, Mr. ‘Chorn- 
ton had taken the “popular” line and 
had attacked the Chinese or the North 
Koreans, then his statement would have 
been given high-powered publicity. 

In fact more than one politician has 
realised that the way to get his name in the 
newspapers is have a bash at the Reds 
even if thereby he is helping to worsen the 
international situation. 


CAMERON WALKED OUT 


GQ URELY the most sensational case of 

interference with the freedom of editors 
to publish “ unpalatable ’’ news in recent 
months has been the dismissal of the editor 
of “ Picture Post.” 

It may be remembered that in February, 
1950, James Cameron, one of the outstand- 
ing writers on the Daily Express resigned 
in public protest against the disgusting 
“smear campaign” by the Beaverbrook 
press against John Strachey. 

Some time afterwards he was engaged by 
the Picture Post and was sent as its war 
correspondent to Korea, along with a staff 
photographer. His series of articles duly 
appeared—very good articles, too, in the 
opinion of readers who wrote appreciative 
letters to the paper. 

On Nov. 4 the concluding article was to 
have appeared. 

It was an appeal to the United Nations 


IS BEATING THE 


to stop the brutalities being inflicted in its 

name in Korea. The facts in the article 

corroborated reports of sickening brutality 

wien had appeared ten days earlier in the 
Imes, 


NO LONGER SHOCKED 


qT was in the station compound at Pusan, 
says the banned Picture Post article, 
that the writer and photographer came on 
the sight that “made us realise that the 
corrupting hand of Korea had reached out 
for us at last.” 

“A month before,” Cameron added, 
“we would have been aghast; it was 
shocking then only to find it common: 
place.” ‘ 

The incident concerned political prisoners 
of the South Korean government, whose 
only crime is that they are possible opp? 
nents of the Syngman Rhee regime. ‘Chis 
description follows: 


“They have for a variety of reasons and 


by a variety of people, been denounced OF — 
accused—and not yet necessarily convicted — 
—of being politically unreliable, “| 
tially Communist.” ‘They have been in 
now for indeterminate periods—jon 
enough, we can say, for lack of official 1n- 
formation, to have reduced their frames 1? 
skeletons, their sinews to strings, thelt 
faces to a terrible translucent grey, thel! 
spirit to that of cringing dogs. 

“They are roped and manacled. They 
are compelled to crouch in the classi¢ 
Oriental attitude of subjection in pools of — 
garbage. They clamber, the lowest common 
denominator of personal degradation, int? 
trucks with the numb air of men going '9 
their death. Many of them are.” 


UN OFFICIALS “CAN’T DO 
ANYTHING ” 


PPHE pictures that were to have appeared 
“with the article included a North 
Korean photograph of an American prisoner 
being guyed through the streets of Pyong- 
yang, a false nose fastened to his face 4 
swastika on his arm, a Stars and Stripe 
trailing in the dust. 

Pictures from the South, according-to thé 
captions, showed prisoners roped together — 
in a truck. 

James Cameron went on to describe hoW 
he protested to UN officials and this 
what they told him: 

“We wish you would try to do some 
thing about it; we can’t ’’—an attitude 
that was not hostile even if it was supine 
and futile. , 
The International Red Cross said: “Jt 

shameful, but there you are. Everyone 
knows that the United Nations here means 
the Supreme Commander Far East, am 
that means the U.S. Army, and that means 
General MacArthur, and he’s in Tokyo.” 


EDITORS COME AND GO 


NOW for the sequel. I will quote 
*™“ two passages from the Sunday Obse! 
ver of Nov. 5. ; 
“Discreet notices appeared last week 
the newspapers, stating simply that Tom 
Hopkinson had been removed from 
editorship of the Picture Post. The Pres? 
has less to say about its own changes thal 
similar moves in the BBC. at 
“What had in fact happened was th 
Mr. Hopkinson wished to publish a repot 
about South Korean atrocities; Mr. Edw@ 
Hulton, the proprietor, forbade its public?” 
tion; the editor included the report in ¢ 
make-up of the magazine; Mr, Hulto® 
thereupon replaced him... A 
“ Hopkinson is not the first editor to Lr 
that Hulton alternates between long per? 
of accepting advice, and sudden irrevoc® 
decisions of his own. oed 
“In the past two years he has repl@ 
six editors in his organisation.” 


MONEY CALLS THE TUNE 


TPTHE emphasis is mine, and the reason {f 


rm 
aa 
the tune. And as the proprietors of 
of the million circulation press are we 
lionaires with a reactionary outlook 
should know what to expect. tom 

Mr. Hulton, son of Sir Edward Hulto® 
fought Leek division as a Conservatt'y 
later became an “ Independent Progres3}¥) 
and rejoined the Tory Party in 1949.) o¢ 

In this case, too, only a dful 
papers have printed the facts re 
case. Only one—the Observer, hat ore 
ported that Hulton has fired SIX © 

in two years. A 

The whole affair emphasises the nee from 
setting up a Press Council to repo sgcot- 
time to time on the conduct (oF reco 
duct ?) of the British newspapers 98 “Fiore 
mended by the Royal Commission. | keeP 
is nothing like a little publicity 
journalism clean. 

This recommendation was 
months ago. The propriteor’s two 
tions are still “considering” I ot 
Morrison said recently in the oe. 

“Tt does not seem that the pe rge 
have acted with the full sense © 


il- 


that Parliament was entitled to 2 not keeP 


ill 
“T hope, however, that they wit 
the House and the public waitin 
longer.” 
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THE LABOUR PARTY 


and 


| MILITARY 


DEFENCE 


Frank Hancock 


We must play our part in building up the defences of our country, as a 
contribution to the collective security of the free world, for it is unnecessary to 
state that if we were so weak, militarily, that ayyression would pay, all our 


A country economically prosperous; 


@ country of full employment; a country with social services which are the 
envy of the world; a country whose happy and healthy children are the 
greatest tribute to a nation that succeeded in circumstances where many would 
have failed. And, abuve all, a country with a great heritage of freedom and 


That is clear to everyone, although ex- 
pediency now seems to prescribe lunacy for 
us. But the plea that we now have “ some- 
thing to defend” is more plausible—at first 
sight. But there was always “some- 
thing to defend.” How many wars have 
been fought under the pretext of defending 
freedom ? And there is always. one’s 
country, the ultimate thing for which all 
nations have fought their neighbours. 


Exemption for Tory conscripts? 


One would imagine, to go back no further 
than 1939, that only Conservatives fought 
in the last war—for a Capitalist Britain. 
It would appear from Miss Bacon that in 
the next war, only Labour voters will fight. 
But Miss Bacon’s party is  conscripting 
every young Conservative of 18, and will 
compel them all to fight for a “ Socialist 
Britain,” perhaps soon. Yet it is obvious 
that we do not fight for Socialism along- 
side Capitalist America against a Socialist 
Russia. 


We shall fight, all of us (except COs !) 
Russians, Siovaks, Italians, Germans, 
French, Americans, British, for our own 
country, as nations have done from the 
year dot. 


Why do Labour spokesmen try to put a 
deceitful glamour, ‘“ defending Socialism” 
over a war, which if it comes willbe like 
all its predecessors, 2 murderous struggle 
for survival. To say it will be a fight for 
our existence would be honest of the Labour 
Government—yet it would still be the veriest 
popeenlouic nonsense. For war is a gigantic 

raud, 


FOR A NEW 
PARTY 


To The Editor 


TPHERE is a considerable body of opinion 

in the country which is profoundly dis- 
turbed, especially with foreign policy, which 
is supported by all the major parties, and 
the lack of any effective method by which 
this discontent can find effective expression. 


There seems to be an urgent need for a 
new party which will put first a new atti- 
tude to other nations, based on active good- 
will and a sincere policy of reconciliation. 
It would oppose all the inevitable conse- 
quences of a war policy such as_ secret 
diplomacy, spy systems, secret police and 
dishonest propaganda. 


The establishment of internal confidence, 
reducing the present consumption of real 
wealth for war purposes, would pave the 
way for more houses, better social services, 
freedom from “ controls,” personal freedom, 
plenty and prosperity. Promises on these 
lines must be empty when made by parties 
supporting present policies. 


If peace, a decent standard of living, and 
freedom are to be preserved, the foreign and 
domestic policies of all the major parties 
must be challenged quickly. The extreme 
policies of the smaller movements prevent 
their being a serious challenge, so our pro- 
posal is for a new party with a broad basis. 

We feel that, although we want a hard 
core of pacifists in the party, it must be 
broader than pacifism if it is to obtain wide 
support quickly, our proposal is therefore, 
not for a pacifist party but one which, un- 
like present parties, would accommodate 
pacifists. 


Invitations are going out to a number of 
prominent people to act as sponsors and 
after they have 'met to agree a final policy, 
early in 1951, the new party will be 
launched if sufficient support is forthcom- 
ing. Would those interested therefore, let 
us have their suggestions and comments in 
the meantime, together with names and 
addresses of others interested ? 

JACK SUTHERLAND 
FRANK HANCOCK 
152 Camberwell Road, S.E.5. 
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Pacifist Portraits 


T any time during the period 
between the wars, that inter- 
regnum when the mass took a brief 
holiday, years of the disseverance of 
nations, and of growing cecumenical 
awareness within the Churches, it 
was possible to enter crowded public 
halls up and down the country and 
see on the platform a fat man and a 
thin one, the one amply and ably 
filling the chair, the other with less 
amplitude but no less ability holding 
the floor. 


Of all the men of their_generation they 
were the two best fitted to give leadership, 
not merely to their own denomination of 
Anglicanism, but to Christian thought with- 
in the country as a whole. Equipped with 
splendid academic records and having made 
distinguished, original contributions to the 
studies of philosophy and theology, endowed 
with sonorous voices which they knew how 
to use effectively; filled with a passion for 
social justice and a sweeping and compre- 
hensive vision of the potential influence of 
the Church in every sphere of human 
activity, each manifesting a striking and 
dominant personality springing from a 
depth of spiritual insight and experience, 
it was to these two men that the young 
Christians of England looked. 


One became Primate of all England. His 
name was William Temple. But the other 
was a pacifist, and such preferment was not 
to be his. His name was Charles Raven. 


What the Church lost the University 
gained. Charles Earle Raven had been edu- 
cated at Uppingham and Caius College, 
Cambridge, and for many years was Fellow 
and Don of Emmanuel. After a period of 
pastoral work and office at iverpool 
Cathedral, he returned to his old University 
to.become Regiys Professor of Divinity and 
Master of Christ’s. 


The outbreak of war kept him from the 
Bench of Bishops and preserved the House 
of Lords from his gadfly sting; it gave to 
the University a notable Vice-Chancellor. 
Some in that office are content to let things 
drift happily as before, to keep the wheels 
turning, as it were. Raven was neither 
such by temperament or principle. 


His tenure was marked, for example, by 
the admission of women to full University 
status, by the re-assertion that the Uni- 
versity exists to foster true religion as 
well as sound learning, and by a growing 
comradeship with the Universities of Ger- 
many, which helped to heal the wounds of 
war. Cambridge is still a little breathless 
from the impact of those two years. 


His position in the Church of England 
has never been an easy one. As a rhyme 
of the times puts it: 


Charles Raven 

Has no haven; 

But he has a perch 

In the. Anglican Church. 


He has been ousted from positions of influ- 
ence, frustrated by the failure of the Church 
to face the full realities of the challenges 
he sees to’ be of prime importance. But his 
personal friendship with Temple, and the 
toundation of the Cloister Grouo of paci- 
fists and non-pacifists did much to bridge 
the gulf and effectively prevented the paci- 
fist movement from driving off on a separ- 
ate schism. 


Our solidarity in Christ, despite our 
differences, was clearly expressed during 
the war in the pages of a Penguin, “Is 
Christ Divided?” and Raven has consistent- 
ly asserted that there is no pacifist theolo- 
gy, there is only Christian theology. He is 
a Christian first and a pacifist because he 
is a Christian. 


He has declared that there are three great 


Ten Years Ago 


From Peace News, December 6, 1940 


According to a report in Monday's Daily 
Herald, Sir Hugh Roberton, founder and 
conductor of the famous Glasgow Orpheus 
Choir, has been refused further broadcasts 
by the BBC because he is a pacifist. The 
report adds: 


The choir, which was to have broadcast 
on Wednesday next, has refused to go on 
without him, and the transmission has been 
cancelled. Last night this statement was 
issued from Broadcasting House in London. 


“The BBC does not, in time of war, in- 


vite to the microphone anyone publicly | 


known to be opposed to the national war 
effort. 


December 8, 1950, PEACE NEWS—5 


No. 17 


problems in the world today: the place of 
woman in society; the reconciliation of 
science and religion; the challenge of war. 
Lambeth refused to face them; as Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge he ensured that 
the University was aware of them. 

He himself has made outstanding contri- 
butions to them. He has won distinction, 
both in science and theology. He is no 
mean naturalist and his work on “John 
Ray ” is a classic piece of scientific biogra- 
phy. His Cambridge lectures, “ Science, Re- 
ligion and the Future,” gave the first 
fruits of his outlook upon the wholeness of 
nature under God the Creator; his forth- 


Photo: 


The Rev. Prof. Charles E. Raven, DD 


Cambridge Daily News. 


coming Gifford lectures will give his views 
in their maturity, and will be an event of 
outstanding academic importance. 


But it is as a pacifist that’ he is best 
known. His forthrightness is perhaps due 
to the comparative lateness of his conver- 
sion. His concern for social justice was 
early manifest in his book, “ Christian 
Socialism,” and his work for the Confer- 
ence on Politics, Economics and Citizen- 
ship (1927). It was there that he, who had 
been a Chaplain in the Great War, fell ‘vic- 
tim to the contagion of Quaker views and, 
by the written and spoken word, has spread 
the contagion ever since. 


He was chosen to present the theological 
basis of pacifism to the ocumenical con- 
ference at Oxford in 1937. Books and arti- 
cles have flowed from his pen: “ War and 
the Christian” and “The Cross and the 
Crisis” are classics of Christian pacifist 
literature. Charles Raven and Dr, Donald 
Soper, alone among Christian pacifists, pos- 
sess names guaranteed to fill a hall, 


His pacifism cost him a Bishopric, per- 
haps more. It won him the respect and 
regard of thousands who owe to him a 
deeper insight into the way of Christ. 


He is a meritorious writer who has been 
awarded the James Tait Black Prize for 
literature and a Fellowship of the British 
Academy. As a preacher he is without a 
peer, with a rare gift for unveiling one’s 
soul and impelling one to consider the whole 
basis of living anew. 

A broadcast discussion on great speak- 
ers once stuck at Lloyd George, Churchill 
and Hitler. They could not have heard 
Norman Baynes lecture or Charles Raven 
preach. 

But beyond and behind the public figure 
is the man—the Master of a College who, 
approached by an undergraduate wishing 
to discuss with him the religious life of the 
University, could reply: “Oh yes, I'll drop 
round to your rooms sometime"; the Vice- 
Chancellor who, in response to a tentative 
enquiry about the health of a sick baby be- 
longing to a junior Don of another collenal 
made answer: “ When I was in yesterday 
seeing him .. .”; the preacher who, paying 
tribute to the late George Davies, spoke not 
in terms of high politics and the peace 
movement, but of intimate friendship and 
personal loss. It is at moments like these 
that the greatness of spirit is revealed. 

At 65 he is at the height of his powers 
and pacifists may look to the inspiration of 


» his leadership for many years to come. 
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MEMBERSHIP is open to young 


for two years 


INTERNATI 


PETERSFIELD . 


ONAL SERVICE 


HANTS 


pacifists who are prepared to serve with the organization 


Associate membership is offered to young men from other countries, pacifists 
or not, who are interested to serve for about six months 


WORK 


in Britain or overseas is constructive and of national and international 


significance, is varied and often hard 


ALLOWANCES 


for pocket money, clothing, and leave travel are given and small compasstonate 


allowances are available in case of need 


MAINTENANCE 


APPLY to the General Secresary 


and medica] care at home or overseas are provided and fares paid 


PLATFORM 
POINTS 


CONSCRIPTION— 
THE SOUTH KOREAN WAY 


“The big (South Korean) call-up of 
July-August was undertaken to put 150,000 
men under arms—or at least within reach 
of arms—in what must surely have been 
the most intensive short-term conscription 
drive ever seen outside a Communist 
i country. The intake was vast, the train- 
f ing almost unbelievably rapid and cursory. 
The entire period of military drill and in- 
4 struction took five days. The man was 
drafted at the age of 18. On the Sunday 
: he might be at work in the paddies or the 
} shop; by the following Sunday he was in 
' the line. 

: “At the end of the five days he was 
loaded into a lorry and sent north-west, to- 
wards the South Korean Capitol Division. 
He did not, in fact, have a rifle, but he 

| would be stationed near to a comrade who 
ia had, whose weapon he might inherit. Later 
on, there would be guns. He made, one has 
no doubts, an excellent infantryman, 
‘capable of considerable heights of personal 
bravery and certainly—as I frequently saw 
myself—of quite remarkable physical 
phlegm and fortitude after physical 
: injury. He had—it seemed obvious—the 
1 ii most sketchy and -inadequate doctrinal 
understanding of what he was fighting 

b about.” 

--The Economist, Nov. 18. (our 
italics), 


NO DEFENCE 


Lie Dr. Fremlin’s talk to the ! 
, Peace Council was adequately reported in 


Birmingham 


Peace News, Nov. 24, but was editorially 
f mnis-represented in some natiqnal papers. 
“a Fremlin stated that “ British civilisation 
would probably be destroyed in the event 
of an atomic war” but considered that it 
. would not, as some people suppose, wipe 
u life off the planet. 
in The Sunday Express, Nov. 19, seized on 
' : the latter point and headlined: “ ATOM 
>. WAR COULD NOT DESTROY THE 
| | oo WORLD — says scientist.” “Mr. Frem- 
lin said... that most people tend to exag- 
a, the possible effects of the atomic 
omb. 


In a later paragraph, it was stated that 
“The conventional type of atom bombs 
could destroy half to two-thirds of this 
country,” but the whole report was pre- 
sented in such a way as to minimise the 
dangers of atomic war and, thus, to mis- 
represent Fremlin’s talk. The fact that it 
had been delivered to a peace meeting was, 
of course, not mentioned. 

_ Examples such as this and the comfort- 
ing way in which Civil Defence statements 
are presented makes one wonder, whether 
Lord Beaverbrook and some of his asso- 


people becoming frightened by the prospect 
of another war. 


THE BIG BLUNDER 


“This whole “ second round” in Korea 

seems to me to be as criminally stupid as 

; the decision to go ahead with the rearm- 
ing of Western Germany. 

“The trouble is that, both in Europe 
and in the Far East, we are letting our 
policy be dictated by American Generals, 
whose job it is to think in terms of win- 
ning World War III and not of pre- 
venting it.” 

—Richard Crossman, MP, Sunday 
Pictorial, Nov. 19. 


THE BLUNDERERS 


Lt--General V. A. H. Sturdes (Australia): 
“A third world war between Russia and 
the Western democracies is 
Despite the United Nations and other. or- 
ganisations, nobody has any idea how to 
prevent war, and it is impossible to tell 
" when it will come.” 

—“‘The Argus” (Melbourne), Oct. 7. 
JOHN WELLINGTON 
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CHRISTMAS POSTER 


“AND ON EARTH 
— PEACE” 


it is in the 
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history 
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(Post Free; 
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Friend’s Peace Committee, Friends House, 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1! 


inevitable. 


: ciates are not deliberately preventing 


Letters to 


Brittain and the USSR 


J AM extremely surprised by the confusion 

and vagueness Alex Comfort displays in 
his article, “ Britain and the Soviet Union.” 

He states that he is an anarchist. Now 
T understand an anarchist to be one who re- 
jects the principle of government in the 
organisation of society, and consequently 
refuses to participate in governments or to 
use them as a means of remedying sacial 
ills. 


However, Dr, Comfort ends his article by 
suggesting that we compel the Govern- 
n=nt to “use British resources to moderate 
the present competition in hatred and to 
moderate it successfully.” If he accepts, 
as 1 do, the validity of anarchist premises, 
how can he, to be consistent, envisage 
government to be anything but an asocial 
method of solution. 


Also, does he not consider that the pres- 
ent spate of hysterical war propaganda is, 
in fact, a valuable way of channelising the 
workers’ discontent away from bread-and- 
butter problems? Besides the fact that, 
under Capitalism, war, or the preparation 
for it, is the one sure way of solving (tem- 
porarily) the problem of unemployment. 

His main fault lies, in my opinion, in 
envisaging that the war problem can be 
solved within the framework of the present 
society. Again, as a professed anarchist, 
a somewhat peculiar attitude to adopt, since 
war has been a feature of govermental 
society throughout history (see Dr. R. L. 
Worrall’s “In the Footsteps of Warfare,” 
1936). It is a fallacy of most pacifists to 
think phat peace can be obtained with the 
present institutional pattern of society — 
a point of view ably demolished in Bart de 
Ligt’s “ Conquest of Violence.” 


Perhaps Alex Comfort would be so good 
as to enlighten me on the following: 


1. At what time in its history has the 
Russian nation been “ well adjusted” 
(using the term nation as it is usual to 
use it)? Under the knouts of the 
Czars, especially the _ Romanovs, or 
under the terror of the Bolsheviks, with 
their persecutions of any dissenting 
elements, especially socialist and fel- 
low-anarchists ? \ 


. Since he has recently published a book 
showing the psycho-pathological char- 
acteristics of power centred societies, 
how does he expect the essentially 
irrational rulers of such society to act 
in a rational way ? In fact, using Satan 
to cast out Satan? 


Would he give a precise description of 
how his scheme of “ international” 
psychiatry can be applied? Does he 
really think that such a scheme could 
be carried out, supposing it possible, 
under the sponsorship of government ? 


Finally, may I say that, in my opinion, 
peace is impossible so long as Capitalism 
and the State remain in existence? The 
only way to achieve the pacifist society in 
which war would be abolished is to work for 
a social revolution fundamentally to change 
the structure of society and, consequently, 
the relationship of man to man. 


To advocate changes within the frame- 
work of present society is simply to per- 
petuate the causes of war. 


S. E. PARKER 
99a South Hill Park, ; 
London, N.W.3. 


Sacrifice of the pacifist 


{t is reported that at question time at a 
meeting of the Kingsway Hall Group 
of the Methodist Pacifist Fellowship on 
Nov. 5 it was claimed that the pacifist was 
at least prepared to make some sacrifice 
for peace, and that if the Communists be- 
lieved so sincerely in peace they could set 
an example by unilateral disarmament. 


Such a statement appears to me to be far 
from the truth as the Communists seem far 
more ready to strive for their ideals than 
the pacifist for his. Indeed it is less than 
three weeks ago that as secretary of our 
local PPU group I wrote as follows regard- 
ing pacifist activity: 

“., . lack of visible support for efforts 
to stem the present tide of militarism 
makes me a little ashamed of former 
acquaintances. It is no recantation of the 
pacifist faith to say that when I see the 
maimed and the halt and the monuments to 
those who were part of the holocaust that 
was a means to preserve those standards 
of life we in the West have assumed to be 
our right and heritage, I know-that much 
of the comfort and security which now sur- 
rounds me has been purchased by their 
blood. 

Similarly, it does not detract from the 
price they paid if I admit that some made 
tneir sacrifice unwillingly and without a 
conviction that what they did was right. 
And if I add that I believe suffering borne 
voluntarily as a result of a nation accept- 
ing pacifist technique would in the long run 
have been more likely to assure a lasting 
and more satisfactory peace, it does not 
prevent me from comparing the contribu- 
tion made by the belligerents with that of 
the professing pacifists. 

“If renunciation of war is to mean any- 
thing at all, it surely does not imply say- 
ing “No” only so long as hostilities con- 
tinue, but rather it involves attempting in 
all ways possible to prevent a further 
debacle of human misery. When hostili- 
lies cease the scales of suffering are tipped 
towards those who have fought in the war, 
and it is only by constant hard work and 
sacrifice that the pacifist can redress the 
balance in his favour. 

_ “For the pacifist this is a time of match- 
ing deeds with professions and I believe 
that it is only through the pacifist organisa- 


i) 


the 


tions that one can refute the charge that 
pacifists and conchies are only shirkers. 
Justification of that indictment lies in the 
fact that during the war pacifist movements 
in general flourished both in numerical and 
monetary support, but since the war appeals 
for support have come with increasing 
rapidity. The galling part of all this is 
that having lost touch with our movement 
appeals go unheeded. On the other hand 
by the means of periodic circulars we com- 
pel others to hear of our continued exis- 
tence and they have therefore no excuse for 
what amounts to nothing less than a 
betrayal of ideals they were never 
position really to champion. 
EDWARD BRAY 


in a 


20 Westfield Avenue, 
aks, 
Huddersfield. 


Pacifist sociology 


you may well ask in your leading article 

(24.11.50), ‘““ Where is our Pacifist so- 
ciology?” It must be a sociology cutting | 
away from both the accepted economic al- 
ternatives you mention—its basis a simpler 
life making smaller demands on other 
people and thus easing the personal, social, 
national and international tensions of to- 
day. But where is it to be found? 

The Peace Pledge Union has twice had a 
“long-term ’”’ policy group, but the work it 
embarked upon led it of necessity into many 
and deep channels, and its reports were re- 
jected by the “practical” pacifists; and the 
chance tor the few with longer vision to 
study and circulate the work of the latter 
of these long-term committees was denied 
for economic reasons—but not a pacifist 
economy! Wilfred Wellock now preaches 
and writes the outline of a pacifist sociolo- 
gy—and Peace News gave his most impor- 
tant pamphlet a short paragraph review. 
Do the pacifists want a new sociology? 

The Social Order Commission of the PPU 
believes that some of them do and will try 
to work out some of the implications of 
pacifism in social affairs. Its opportunities 
are limited as its members are scattered 
throughout the country, but those who want 
to seek a pacifist sociology might keep in 
touch with the Commission. It meets again 
at Dick Sheppard House on Jan. 13 and 
hopes to arrange a meéting in the North 
and/or West of England later in the year. 

FRANK DAWTRY 


Editor 


Chilworth, 
Surrey. 


History textbooks 


PHILLIP EASTMAN (PN, Nov. 24) 
quotes the recent UNESCO recommen- 
dations to authors of history textbooks, and 
I was particularly struck by two points: 
Don’t limit the heroes to your own na- 
tion. Honour the inventors, humanitari- 
ans end sociologists as well as the military 
leaders; 
Don’t ignore the Orient and Africa. 

Apart from the fact that military leaders 
have always had more than their fair share 
of being honoured, this is sound advice and 
is exactly along the lines taken by the late 
F. J. Gould in his Mora] Education League 
lectures. 

As I am planning a series of recorded 
talks for use in schools on the pattern of 
Gould’s method of teaching, I would be most 
grateful if any of your readers could tell 
me how to obtain the following works by 
F. J, Gould, which I lost during the war: 
Children’s Book of Moral Lessons (first 
series); Conduct Stories; Youth’s Noble 
Path; Bright Lamns of History; and Life 


and Manners. 
ADRIAN BRUNEL 
First House, 
Gerrard’s Cross. 


Congregationalism 
MPAY I say I deeply regret paragraphs in 

* John Vincent's article in the issue of 
Peace News (Nov. 3, 1950) especially when 
he writes regarding Congregationalism, 
“those who really seek freedom of religion 
and worship must look elsewhere.” 

What authority, I wonder, has he for such 
a statement ? I think I could find him 
ample evidence to the contrary if he wished 
ite 

I imagine, too, that Leyton Richards 
would not have agreed, or why did he “ re- 
main on the list of Congregational mini- 
sters to the end of his life?” How often 
in these days, we “ build with one hand and 
pull down with the other.” 

Were not these statements about Congre- 
gationalism unthinking and quite un- 


necessary ? 
Mrs. H. CAIRD 
(daughter of a Congregational minister) 
60 Greenhayes Avenue, 
Banstead, Surrey. 


Sunday opening 


"INHE Churches’ feverish opposition to the 

above Bill on the grounds, presumably, 
that it would entail breaking the Fourth 
Commandment, would be more understanda- 
ble had they made a similar agitation du- 
ring the war years about the far more 
spectacular breakage—through obliteration 
bombing and the atom-bomb—of the Sixth 
Commandment, Whereas, their almost uni- 
versal silence was only broken by an occa- 
sional outspoken upholding of the war 
effort, i.e, mass massacre. 

If the Decalogue represents the will of 
God and is therefore inviolable, the sixth 
clause should receive at least as much at- 
tention as the fourth. If it is not inviola- 
ble, and may be broken whenever the State 
considers this ‘expedient,’ then there seems 
to be no reason at all for this vociferous 
outcry against the also ‘expedient’ Sunday 


Opening Bill. 
ESME WYNNE-TYSON 


Trifonov, published in the New World, Od. Government 
1950. 
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Facing the future 
From “The Students,’ a novel by Yourd |p 


. Numerous 
M this way | 
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lessons, her recent performanté jaye crment 
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just now because of 


“Lena,” said Vadim, “ why did you choos 


the Teachers’ College and not the Colle (*he real tro 
of Music?” ent identifi 
“You don’t understand, Vadim! Belay ‘Ge for f 
could I go to the College of Music when pans Land. 
vocal gifts were only latent ? And the@ =a" India alleg 
it isn’t so easy to get in, you know, 1 f Fepressed an 
not taking singing lessons to make sINMB™™ } 8nd live und 
my profession.” gation, ec 
“What for, then ?” frual servi 

: Uy shown 


Lena was silent for a second, then said 
a dignified tone: “ A woman, Vadim, 
know how to do everything. Dress, sini” 
beautiful, you see!” 


“T see. So you are aiming to take a 7 
ree in ‘womanhood? '” F 
= ndisy 


Lena looked at Vadim with silent 1 one t. 
nation, then said reproachfully: “ This -_ ndi 
does not suit you, Vadim . . .Please do ™™ 


imitate Petka the cynic.” 


Vadim felt that the conversation was slips 
ping in the wrong direction; that Lena #. 
not he, was guiding it... He was not 
ing her what he should ask; what he wale | 
to know ... How difficult it was to pre 
nounce the simple sentence: “ Lena, 
is the aim of your life?” Difficult and P® 


Considerab 
Cilities suc] 


less. No words she could answer ¥ oth. FF 
dissipate his torturing doubts. But udder fan obtain 1 
ly he blurted out without realising it: ha Per ceni 
‘What is your aim, Lena?” “St of land 
“What aim, Vadik?” she asked soll) Every sch 
surprised. ‘ve free 
“The aim of your life” tions 22 ad 

ww oa . o Th » free 
What?” She burst out laughing. i . M 
sounds like some sort of social inspect! ed, but i 
Ged, what grand words: ‘the aim of tis mad 


life!’ We got over all that in the Seve™ dian. 
Form... What’s the matter with ¥ 
Vadik?” She looked at him with amusem® 
and wonder, and he, lost, frowning, © 
find nothing to say. 4 

“How silly you are, Vadik,” exclaim 
Lena with feeling; “ how can I tell youd 
a couple of words about all my plans fot “4 
the future? Anyway, I don’t bothel ag 
head about it. Why should 1? I’m ow 
beginning to live... In the old day3 & 
dents were for ever arguing about 3% 7. 
thing: the aim of life, goodness, the ma" 
God or other such trifles. But why sh 


bp cerned, le 
e first sto: 


+ _ 
we start such abstract discussions? I aie te) 
Komsomolka,* like you; we have the 5% aj pe 
ideology. What have we to argue ab0@ iy Mareq eaith 


“I didn’t intend arguing, Lena,” ® 
Vadim after a silence. “I only wanté 
say that there are things which we seem 
understand perfectly, and then, later, If = 0 
denly becomes clear that we undetSi, 
them badly, not with our whole heart. 

I was at the front...” - 

“Oh please, no war memories.” # 
made a face. ._ igtede 

“No; let me go on,” Vadim ins! od 
“There were many things I undelSaggy 
differently, more deeply at the front s@ 
sometimes talked with the chaps abovl jay 
future; our work; our vocations; our os 
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helped us; gave us strength. And NOW?” 
do they appear pretentious and silly tat’ 
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“ Because it was wartime then. (hall, 


different,” said Lena, attentive and oy Bary ok 
now. “ Anyway, what are you qué | order a 
me for?” now oy 
“ Nothing. I only wanted to know: biog, Frida: 
you want to live?” ant § Meng ON: W. 
“T don’t know ...how do I Wa = py, Carre 


live ? I want to live honestly, peacetUbs 
well, happily.” After a silence, she 
hesitatingly, “Take part in work «+ “saris 
“ Happily—meaning being happil¥ —- al 
ried ?” opy) be 
“Well, every woman hopes for a nifiew 

marriage,” said Lena, suddenly os 

. 
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Y 
“You are terribly boring and unor! Le P, 
day, you know. Do you want a From 4. 
“No.” Vadim shook his head; 
Suddenly he felt bored; sad; not bec@™ 4, 
desired conversation had not taken lot 
but because the failure of that co” 
was the answer to his doubts. 


* Member of the Communist Youth 
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AFTER a six-day debate the United Na- 
"tions have again urged South Africa 
nd India to participate in a round -* table 


Bee crenc . think this is a useful 
m a recent}, 4 e. I do not thi 


) Numerous attempts to reach a settlement 


sre WM this way have broken down and a new at- 
Youry | €mpt is not likely to result in appreciable 
ot by Progress. On the one hand, the Union 


t. E 
World, O¢ } M0vernment maintains that the question 


. 4 8a domestic issue outside the jurisdiction 
aer musie Sf UNO, and, on the other, the Indian 
formance | PeVernment is attempting to employ econo- 
: t a Mic sanctions to rally world opinion to force 
d wha the Union Government to change its policy. 


ere. But is is a change of heart that is re- 

ork at her Wired: both India and South Africa agreed 

. of thé }Yng ago (Joint Declaration, 1927) that the 

"South African Government has the right to 

008 se all just and legitimate means for the 

you ¢c ge | tenance of Western standards of life. 

tne Colle#® |The rea} trouble is that the Union Govern- 

Ment identifies this with retaining South 

m! myrca for future generations as a White 
ic when Gn’s Land. 

nd then India alleges that Indians are ruthlessly 


€Pressed and exploited by the Europeans, 
®nd live under appalling conditions of seg- 
Tegation, economic inferiority and per- 
Renual servitude. It can, however, be 
“asily shown that the conditions of South 
Nean Indians are, on the whole, substan- 
Wally better than those of the vast majori- 
Y of Indians in India. 


Population pressure in Natal 


Nabe following examples of conditions in 
petal, where 232,000 of the Union’s 250,000 
sidians live, will serve to show this. The 

Nn popujation has increased by 29 per 


» in ten years and this, in any case, puts 


m was slit €onsiderable strain on the provision of 
t Lend, Oy Cilities such as housing. 

as not ted There are 114,000 Indians in Durban. The 
; he Wa Mnicipality has initiated a post-war hous- 
'as to Ft Project for 17,600 houses at a cost of 
Lenas Vagte |4-~968,000. Several hundred had already 
and POM f#en completed in 1948 and let at 15s. a 
wer Wier jamth. Further, Indians, like Europeans, 
Sut sil f4n obtain municipal loans at three-and-a- 
ng it: | half Per cent. covering 95 per cent. of the 

St of land to build their own homes. 

zed smUV Every schoolday 36,000 Indian children 


CCive free meals at a cost of £79,000 per 
far. In addition, there are old-age pen- 


mred, but it is wrong 


; South African Indians have vigorously 
of eed repatriation; how often on grounds 

~ Pfinciple, or how often from material 
Afsferation one cannot tell. The South 
iy titan Government tends to say to India 
at as far as the treatment of Indians is 
reterned, let him who is without sin cast 
"€ first stone. 


Wernment’s view on segregation 


rout - The Union Government considers segre- 
he mast [Ration a vital factor in the progress of 
vhy tam>' Uth Africa and draws attention to the 
ie Slatively peaceful way that racial adjust- 


: the cele ‘nts are being made in South Africa com- 
ve apergid Pared with the constant turmoil in other 
eoanted © 4 “8 of the world. 

ve seent ‘There is some justification for this. If a 


@ is to be known by its fruits, and if, in- 
fd, there is a steady progress for Asia- 


By a South African Correspondent 


ties and Africans, then this would consti- 
tute a strong argument in favour of the 
Union Government’s policy. They argue 
that the Assembly’s declaration of Human 
Rights creates no legal obligatiions and re- 
mains a counsel of perfection, certainly not 
realisable now. 


Is there any rea} progress ? Yes and no. 
As Senator Edgar Brookes said at the Na- 
tal Indian Congress (referring to Universi- 
ty education, but true also of the wider 
prospect): 


“Here the doors stand not indeed wide 
open, but certainly ajar. Press through 
them. There are more ways than one to 
take the citadel of freedom.” 


As regards the Four Freedoms, and par- 
ticularly freedom from want, there certain- 
ly has been progress. The Union Govern- 
ment stresses with pride, and rightly so, 
the progress of the Indian community in 
Natal. But the vital point is that it is 
progress towards the adoption of Western 
standards. 


Economic pressure 


In South Africa, impregnated as it is with 
go many racial animosities, anti-Indian 
feeling is partly a legitimate fear of eco- 
nomic pressure with which they cannot 
deal, partly a legitimate dislike of having 
neighbours with such standards, and partly 
just plain colour-prejudice. 


But Indians cannot maintain European 
standards more cheaply than Europeans. If 
they have come to desire and strive for 


NSIITHE INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Western standards the economic pressure 
must of necessity be reduced, their person- 
al standards will come into line with those 
of the Europeans and nothing will remain 
but prejudice. 


Prejudice cannot be overcome by legisla- 
tion. Negotiations between India and 
South Africa are concerned with legislation. 
India tries to exert pressure from outside 
because South’ African Indians have no 
political power. They are free to formu- 
Jate and express their aims—they can and | 
do form political organisations and publish | 
newspapers—but they are powerless to 
realise them by the introduction of legisla- 
tion. For this they are almost compietely 
dependent on their ability to enlist the sup- 
port of other groups within South Africa. 
This in itself will involve the breakdown of 
prejudice. 


Thus Europeans, Asiatics and Africans 
alike who hold that the equality of men is 
fundamental, must co-operate to make this 
a reality in South Africa. I do not think 
this will be quite so difficult as is often 
assumed. The Nationalist Government 
does not consist entirely of rogues and 
knaves anxious to exploit everyone, but of 
people who sincerely believe that their 
policies will not only prove acceptable to 
the Europeans, but will, in the long run, be 
beneficial to the country as a whole. 

‘Herein lies the hope: if such people can 
be convinced that their fundamental prin- 
ciples are unsound, they would undoubted- 
ly devote themselves wholeheartedly to the 
pursuit of policies grounded in what we 
would consider a more enlightened concep- 
tion of the brotherhood of man. 
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Up and doing! 
PEACE AND GOODWILL 


DEACE ...how? Goodwill... 
where? In mounting fear and 
anxiety men scan the earth for life and 
hope, and see only death and despair. 
PN believes it can shed a light on 
the at present obscured road to world 
peace and goodwill. Next week our 
10-page Christmas Number will] appear, 
prepared for the widest possible distri- 
bution. Do you not personally feel an 
obligation to distribute the pacifist 
message this Christmas more widely 
than ever before? Do not fail then to 
order your additional copies now. 

Peace News, the special “ Father 
Christmas Selling Peace News” 
Christmas card, large envelopes and 
leaflets will be sent for 43. a dozen, post 
free, or PN newswrappers and leaflets 
only for 2s. a dozen, post free. 

Your MP, perplexed and anxious 
like the rest, should be reading PN now. 
Send 3s. 3d. so that we can send it him 
for three months’ trial. Your personal 
letter, or our special card with your 
greeting copied on it, will be sent with 
the first copy—our Christmas Number. 

Why not, sent_many of your friends 
and aquaintances a similar trial supply. 

There is no Jimit to the number of PN 
we are willing to print next week. All 
together then for a great CHRISTMAS 
PEACE CAMPAIGN. 

H.F.M. 


Circulation last week 11,000 copies 
Our Target for 1950, 12,500 a week 


AN IMAGINARY (UNCENSORED) BROADCAST 


HE miracle of radio has intro- 
duced a new dimension of 
neighbourhood into human affairs. 
We are all now petentially present 
at every happening and hearers of 
every word. 


Each of us has become as it were a single 
cell in a world-brain, within which the 
thread-like processes of intercommunication 
weave ever more uniform, more universal 
patterns. 


Were it not for the barrier of language, 
men everywhere would be using the same 
words as well as thinking the same thoughts. 

But—need we be reminded ?—the world- 
brain of which each of us is a cell is a thing 
divided against itself, a prey to delusions of 
persecution and grandeur, frenzied and 
suicidal. And each of us, in his degree, is 
partaker of the common blindness, the com- 
mon insanity, the common urge to rush vio- 
lently down a steep place into the sea. 

For what is the one really important fact 
in the world situation today ? It is hunger. 

It happens that within the last few weeks 
Unesco has reported that there are at pre- 
sent 250 million starving children in the 
world. That is to say, one person in every 
nine or ten on our planet is a stunted, 
hungry or dying child. But that fact, hor- 
rifying as it is, is only the beginning of 
our troubles; for every day the population 
of the earth increases, and by sunset there 
are 60,000 more mouths to feed. 

But, you will say, that at least should not 
trouble us, for our wonderful scientists will 
find ways of adding to the earth’s acreage 
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and increasing its fertility. We shall make 
two ears of corn grow where formerly there 
grew only one. But, unhappily, that turns 
out, on examination, to be one of the delu- 
sions that go to prove our mass insanity; 
for the scientists have indeed supplied us 
with agricultural machinery and chemical 
fertilisers, and the use of these has resulted 
in 60,000 acres of fertile land being turned 
into desert every day. 

Perhaps s uc h figures mean very little 
to you? You cannot visualise such an 
area? It means, if you prefer, that every 
second the clock ticks three-quarters of an 
acre of good ground, say six suburban gar- 
dens, vanish away into dust and barren 
rock. That is happening every second, day 
and night, year in and year out. 

Every day, in round numbers 60,000 more 
mouths to feed, and 60,000 fewer acres to 
feed them on! 7 

The black shadow of hunger is sweeping 
over the earth and threatening to engulf us 
all. It is not a threat still 50 years ahead, 
or 25; it is with us now. : 

One really bad harvest in the great grain- 
producing countries would precipitate an 
immediate world-wide catastrophe. 

Our harvests have indeed been what is 
called good, yet 250 million children starve! 

How then do we come to speak of har- 
vests as “good,” or of “returning pros- 
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perity?” Have we altogether lost the power 
of imagination ? Could any one of us bear 
to see even one child crying with cold and 
hunger? Then what strange blindness has 
closed our eyes to the 250 million? Why is 
not every radio station in the world pro- 
claiming every day and making known these 
facts about hunger and food production 7? 

Is it because our governments are insane 
and can think and talk of nothing else but 
perfecting the means of death? Giving 
their children when they ask for bread, not 
indeed “a stone,” but an atom bomb ? 

General Marshall has told us that, even 
before the invention of the atom bomb, the 
weapons in use were sufficient to destroy al) 
civilisation—what are called supersonic 
weapons, among others, against which there 
is no defence. But quite apart from that, 
one more year of war, as Lord Boyd-Orr 
has _ pointed out, would have produced a 
famine in which half the human race might 
have perished.- 

What then are we to say to the govern- 
ments, to the controllers of Press, radio and 
publicity of all sorts in the west, whose only 
answer to the upsurge of the hungry and 
exploited peoples of Asia is to threaten us 
all with famine and obliteration in a third 
world war? 

Is it not time that men of good will every- 
where declared their undivided allegiance to 
the brotherhood of mankind, and refused 
any longer to obey their national and crimi- 
nal governments ? 

If we are to die by violence, let us at 
least die in a worthy cause, for our re- 
fusal to countenance the atrocities done in 
the name of patriotism and civilisation. 
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' ARMING GERMANY 


' (Continued from page one) 


} the song of the Socialist Jugend (Youth) 

, is not forgotten: ie 

“ Nie, nie, wollen wir Waffen tragen, 

Nie, nie, zieh’n wir in den Krieg... 

‘(We don’t want to take up weapons, 
We never will go into battle again .. .) 


‘In the Commons 


Victor Yates, Labour MP for the Lady- 
‘wood division of Birmingham, stressed the 
changed attitude of this country to Ger- 
*many in his contribution to the Foreign 
‘Affairs debate in the House of Commons 
last Wednesday. 

: In 1941, he said, Mr. Churchill had 
declared there were “no fewer than 
70,000,000 malignant Huns, some of them 
curable and some killable”; and even 
Mr. Attlee had “more moderately ex- 

_ pressed the view that it would take a 

‘ very jong time before the war guilt of 

+ the German people would be wiped out. 
Now Lord Vansittart was applying the 
same terms to the Russians, and the 
others were talking differently with a 
Germany disarmed, dismantled and de- 
militarised.” house a 

: “The greatest danger is in Europe, said 

‘Mr. Yates, “and if we do not handle this 

‘situation with extreme care we shall pre- 

‘cipitate a world crisis.” ; , 

‘+ One of the great tragedies in Germany 

‘was the number of disabled people. “ When 

‘I was there last,” he said, “{ felt that those 

who had lost legs and arms were among the 

‘most ‘pitiable sections of the community. 

‘There were a very large number of them. 
‘© Today I understand the greatest tragedy 

is represented not only by those who have 
lost a leg or an arm or who have lest their 
sight, but by those who are abie to see and 
who are now realising that, fur a country 
like Germany, war has been the greatest 
possible tragedy.” 


No war memorials 


Quoting German opinion to back his 
statements, Mr. Yates went on: 


“Therefore, it is reasonable to expect 
that a very large number of German people 
will not be anxious to see the opening of 
recruiting offices. We have refused to 
allow the Germans to put up war memorials 
to their dead because there must be no 
outward and visible sign of militarism. 
What are they to think if we now want to 
reverse that position, in order to do some- 
thing that may not only be a tremendous 
danger to the world, but may also involve 
one section of Germans fighting against an- 
other section—in other words, civil war?” 
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CHURCHMEN DEBATE CONSCRIPTION 
New approach to world problems 


TRY TO SEE RUSSIA’S POINT OF VIEW 


ce HRISTIANITY never conforms 

conscription six years after the end of the war means we are 
conforming,” declared Rev. Laurence Larter a Methodist minister speaking 
on the Christian Attitude to Conscription at Belgrave Hall, 


last week. 


| 


Christians must set the example: the time 
had come for the Church to play a real 
part. The need now was for a new approach 
to the problems which faced the world — 
a Christian approach—an attempt to under- 
stand the Russian point of view. 

Place your trust in God, as the early 
Christians did when they faced the might 
of the Roman Empire, said the Rev. Larter 
—Faith can triumph. So have faith. 
Christlanity must show the way to a better 
worct—a world which cannot be achieved 
by ecercion and force, but by persuasion and 
example. 


Father Peter Mayhew, -Church of Eng- 
land, speaking in defence of Conscription, 
said that Conscription was right under cer- 
tain circumstances—“ It was the duty of 
all men to aid one another in their hour of 
need.” We faced such an hour now, when 
“Nations led by wicked men, possessed of 
wicked ideas” may be massing to attack 
us. Christians must be in the forefront of 
any movement aimed at helping the weaker 
nations, If Gcd was to do his part in de- 
fence of right, men must do their part also; 
and for men to do their part effectively they 
must be trained. The Catholic Church 
throughout the ages had taught that war 
can be just and conscription, too, is just 
and right when used “as an instrument in 
building up world-order which will prevent 
war.” 

Another speaker was Mr. Ernest Spen- 
cer of the Society of Friends, who dealt 
more with the practical issues. He felt that 
much juvenile delinquency was the result 
of boys being taught to kill rather than 
taught a trade at probably the most forma- 
tive period in their lives. And, in any case, 
he went on to say, the atomic bomb seemed 
to make nonsense of our Military system— 
soldiers, however well trained, ~were no 
match for such a weapon. 

“Let us train our young men for crea- 
tion rather than destruction,” said Mr. 
Spencer. 


For King and Country 


Finally, Mr. Bertrand Mather, prospec- 
tive Conservative candidate for West Leeds, 
dealt with what he called the political as- 
pect—the attitudes of the parties to con- 
scription. 

The Socialist, he said, who believed in a 
planned economy, must believe in a planned 
defence of that economy. The Liberals be- 
lieved in freedom. There was not a free- 
dom which we now enjoyed which had not 
been gained by fighting for it; therefore 
they must be prepared to fight for it. 

The Conservative party, declared Mr. 
Mather, had always stood for King and 
country and they were prepared to fight for 
them. Therefore, if not enough people were 
prepared to fight, then they must be made 
to—conscription was necessary. It was the 
motive behind the action which really mat- 
tered, he believed. It was right; it was our 
respcnsibility to defend our society; our 
way of life; and therefore, he felt conscrip- 
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scription was 
wrong: 


a short step to war itself, 


est number of letters received had been on 


to the world, but to have 


Leeds, 


tion was right—indeed, there was no alter- 
native. 

The rest of the meeting, however, could 
not agree with Mr. Mather, nor Father May- 
hew. All who spoke declared that con- 
wrong just as war was 
conscription was indeed creating 
the atmosphere of war, so that it was only 


The general attitude was that the Church 
admitted that war was wrong but had not 
the courage to stand by its beliefs. 


Pacifists on the air 


A NOTHER pacifist has been able to put 
*™ her views over on the BBC in the “ Dear 
Sir” programme which is brcadcast on 
Thursdays at 8 p.m. in the Light Pro- 
gramme. 

Winifred Cummings had a letter read on 
this programme on Nov. 23, though un- 
fortunately, since it was read by a male 
voice, it was not made clear that it was from 
a woman. 

The letter was a challenge to the people 
to wake up and lead the Government, if the 
Government would not lead the world, in a 
real peace campaign. 

Leslie Baily, the " Editor” of the pro- 
gramme, commented that by far the great- 


the subject of peace. He mentioned two 
minority groups, the Gandhi Pacifists and 
the man-will-always-fight groups, and in be- 
tween, the mass of people with various ideas 
but all obviously anxious about peace. 
Winifred Cummings comments: “ Quite 
obviously, the letters that are pouring in to 
this programme are from those who can’t 
get a line in our “free” daily Press. 1 
daresay the powers-that-be will water dcwn 
the programme as soon as they realise what 
is happening. But for the moment we can 


sion the stage is darkly set for yet danot 
trial of strength between different sect! 


VWVitH both sides certain that they 


Sybil Morrison’s 


CAMPAIGN 
COLUMN 


The story that America was preparing bo | 
invade China ... was increasingly propP& 
gated by the Peking radio and Press -+* 
And always it is in “defence of thew 
homes and motherland” that thousand 
of Chinese volunteers are said to 0€ 


marching into Korea, 
—O. M, Green, The Observer, Dec. 3; 1950 | 66 Am 


It may be that China will prove obduraté | 
and irreconcilable... We must ther 
count our divisions, our air squadrons, OW 
ships and our atom bombs... We muah a 
jorget about prestige and concentrate om) 
survival, We must arm and crouch Joly 
defence, 

—Student of Europe. 

Dec. 3, 1950. 


Some nation will have to dare to disarm 
and take large risks. 4 


The Observer 
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nt of gre 


—Mahatma Gandhi be 


defending themselves against age? 


of the human race. Those who insist tha q, con 
it is only in repelling invasion of thelr oe Policy by th 
country that they would tolerate war MB [WM the USA. 


be grateful for this unexpected oppor- 
tunity.” 


LIBERTY AND PEACE 


To the Editor 

From Reginald Sorensen, MP: 
TINHE paragraph extracted frcm_ the 

Labour Pacifist Fellowship Bulletin 
(PN, Dec. 1) is quite falsely ascribed to me, 
and [I shall be glad if you will make an 
emphatic correction in the next issue. It 
does not represent my attitude at all; nor 
do I personally consider the remarks justi- 
fied. Of course, the actual author, Diane 
E. Noakes, ig fully entitled to her opinion, 
and for that reason it was accepted as a 
letter to the Editor of the Bulletin. 

The fact, that this appealed to you more 
than a sentence of mine, quoted by the lady 
as an introduction to her remarks, I accept 
as a salutary discipline for myself, and also 
as an illustration of what you may feel is 
more commendable. What was omitted 
was the very observaticn on an indiscrimi- 
nating plea for peace—‘ If I were gagged 
and fettered there would be peace certainly, 
but I would almost sooner be dead.” By 
this I sought to emphasise that the nature 
of peace is of paramount importance, and 
that we have to strive against a coercive 
totalitarian peace secured by intimidation 
with as much conviction as we strive 
against war. Thus, for instance, there is 
“peace” now in Russia and her allied 
States where no dissenting or divergent 
voices are heard, for the simple reason that 
mouths are heavily padlocked if there is a 
suspicion that they might breathe heresies. 

Compared with that, both the Labour 
Party and our own country are in a para- 
dise of liberty, which makes more incongru- 
ous the statements imputed to me! 


Cc. D. Propaganda 


(Continued from page one) 


bomb statement before it was corrected 

must have shown him how little the 

majority of Members and of the public, 
accept the American idea of a legitimate 
war of extermination. 

Alliance with the kind of thing which has 
happened in Korea and is threatened 
against Russia wholly destroys our moral 
authority, ag well as exposing us to the 
physical consequences of such bestiality. 

Even if it is true that we cannot avol 
war with Russia, which I do not believe, 
then at least we can avoid other 
people’s wars, provoked by the paranoid 
folly of private individuals such as General 
MacArthur. 

If this statement is strongly worded, it 
is not stronger than those which Mr, Ede 
can hear today within his own party and in 
the streets. 

We are all prepared to limit un- 
avoidable suffering due to aggression by 
others. We are not prepared to make 
preparations which facilitate the de- 
liberate wcceptance of suicide through 
political ineptitude. If it is subversive 
to voice this type of criticism, then I must 
accept subversion as a patriotic duty. 
While, therefore, I do not doubt the 

honesty of the Home Secretary or his desire 
to spare us unnecessary suffering, I suggest 
he consults the general public as well as his 
advisers: the tone of some official pro- 
nouncements suggests to me that the 
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